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‘ \ GLENN had na sad tr r in her time. coming too easy a pr and sne therefore 
. Her chief pleasure seemed to Jie in extorting ad- affected profound astonishment at the doctor’s 
: miration from the other x 1 then sporting proposal; treated it rather lightly, and deeply 
with the feeling she had aw i ned. In at least wounded his naturally sensitive and independent 
half a dozen instances young men had been en- feelings, by too marked an exhibition of disdain 
couraged to pay her attentions for months at a Doctor Bedford retired with his mind in a fever 
+ time, ar i when, confident of hav ng won her re- of excitement. His admiration of, and love for 
; gard, they came forward with serious offers of Ada, had been of the warmest character. Judg- 
marriage, she threw them from her with an indif- ing from her manner, he had felt warranted in 
4 ference that was both mortifying and painful. believing that the regard he felt for her was fully 
But, like most of those who play this gam¢ reciprocated ; and when he approached her with 
with the feelings of others, Ada was made to i confession of what was in his heart, he was pre- 
taste a cup as bitter as any mixed by her hands pared for any reception but the one he received. 
for the lips of her victims To be repulsed, then, coldly, proudly, and almost 

A young physician named Bedford, whose contemptuously, was to receive a blow of the 

4 prospects in life were much better than are usu- severest kind, and one, the pain of which he was 
ally presented to the eyes of graduates in his pro- not likely soon to forget. 
fession, met Ada one evening, and was exceed- From the dwelling of Ada, Dr. Bedford retired 
ingly pleased with her—and no less pleased was to his office with his mind greatly excited. There 
Ada with the young physician. A wish to make he found a young friend, with whom he was inti- 
a good impression, added to her usual habit of mate, and to whom, as he could not hide his feel- 
putting on her best grace when in company with ings, he communicated in confidence the result 
young men, made Ada more than usually inte- of his interview with Ada. ‘To his surprise, the 

| resting, and when Dr. Bediord separated from friend said— 

the bewitching young girl, he was completely “T can hardly pity you, doctor. I saw you 
enamored. He took an early opportunity to call were pleased with that gay flirt, who is fascinat- 
upon her, and was received in a manner that en- ing enough; but I did not dream that you were 
couraged him to repeat his visits. serious in your attentions to one known every- 

Never were visits more agreeable to any one where as a most heartless coquette.’’ 
than were those of Dr. Bedford to Ada Glenn. Dr. Bedford looked surprised. ‘* Are you in 
But the old spirit had not died out, and really earnest ?’’ he said. 
flattered as she was by the young man’s atten- ‘‘In earnest? Certainly! Didn’t you know 
tions, Ada was tempted to give him a specimen that this was her character ?”’ 
of her power and independence. ‘‘T had not the most remote suspicion.’ 

No very long time elapsed ere Dr. Bedford ‘Strange that it shouldn’t have come to your 
laid his heart at Ada’s feet. With a thrill of ears! I can point you tothree that she has jilted 
pleasure could she have aces pted the proffered within my own knowledge.’’ 
gilt of love; but to yield at once seemed like be- “If that is her character,”’ said the doctor, ral 
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lying himself with a strong effort of self-control, 
and speaking in a composed and resolute voice, 
“*T will at once obliterate her image from my 
mind. It is unwortny to resi I did not 
love Ada, but a fair ideal of womanly virtue that 


there. 
I vainly believed she embodied.”’ 

*“ You are right. 
friend, beautiful, intelligent, and interesting as 
she is.’’ 


‘‘No. She is utterly unworthy. Fortunate 


She is not worthy of you, my 


am I that she did not accept my offer.’’ 

It required, onthe part of Ada, a strong effort to 
assume towards Dr. Bediord a false exterior, and 
compose d 


and dignified in his manner, she more than hali 


when he withdrew from her presence, 
regretted her folly. But she forced back this 
feeling with a gay smile and a toss of the head, 
saying, half aloud— 

** He'll be here ag 


But Ada was slightly in error. 


ain before a week goes by.’’ 
The week 


passed without bringing her lover. And so went 


by two, three, and four weeks. But, vain of 


her power over the other sex, Ada still endea- 
vored to maintain a confident spirit, though there 
were times that the sudden thought that Dr. Bed- 
ford would never again seek to win her favor, made 
the blood gather with a chill around her heart. 
About this time, a friend gave a little fancy- 
dress party, and Ada learned, much to her real 
delight, that the individual who, of all others, had 
This 


was to afford the first opportunity for meeting, 


most struck her fancy, was to be present. 
since her half-haughty repulse, the man who had 
offered her, in all sincerity, a true and loving 
heart. 


An overweening vanity made Ada confident of 


her power over any of the sterner sex; and she 
believed that only a slight 
part was necessary to’ bring the doctor again to 


yielding effort on her 


her side. 

Choosing her costume for the evening, Ada ar- 
rayed herself with great care, 
she believed would attract attention. The fashion 


and in a style that 


of her dress was that of a hundred years ago and 
the material a rich old brocade, in which her 
grandmother had danced the minuet many a time, 
in her younger days. 

Calm in her conscious power, Ada joined the 
gay company at her friend's, and her quick eyes 
soon made known the fact that Dr. Bedford was 
already present. Her heart beat quicker, and 
the color on her cheeks grew deeper ; but no one 
could read in her well-schooled face a trace of 
what was passing in her mind. No long time 
passed before the young doctor was thrown near 
her, so near that asign of recognition became ne- 
He spoke to her, but in a manner that 
Not that he 
was studiedly polite or cold; not that he mani- 
fested resentment; but in his eye, voice, face, 
and manner, was a language she could read, and 
it told her that to him she was no longer an ob- 
ject of interest. 


cessary. 
sent a nervous chill to her heart. 
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For this she was, of all things, least prepared. 
She had never felt towards any one as she felt 


towards this young man; and now, when the 


te! 
sioie 


first well-grounded fear of losing him 
through her bosom, she became inwardly agi- 


tated, and in spite of every effort to control her- 
! 


sei{, manifested too plainly the fact that she was 


¥ 
lili at ease 
Fancy parties were novelties at the time, and 


all, except Ada, who usually led off on festive 





occasions, entered into the spirit of the hour. 
Even Dr. Bedford appeared to enjoy himself as 
much asany. But the beautiful coquette, whose 
peculiar style of costume attracted eyes, had, 
for once, lost the gay exterior for which she was 
ever distinguished, a there were but few pre- 
sent by whom this was not remarked. 


Once or twice Ada was thrown directly into 


the company of Dr. Bedford, when he treated 


her with an ease and po less that, more than 
anything else, tended to ¢ izuish the hope that 
had aris oa flame her heart. Had he 
manifested any emotion, had he looked grave, 
troubled, indignant, proud, haughty, or anything 
else but calmly indifferent and self-possessed, 


Ada would have felt sure of her power over 


him. But a perception of the real truth was as 
distinct to r as if the most emphatic words, 

x her iate, had been uttered in her ears. 
rthan théres jaretired, unable longer 





small } } } } 
rol herseli as she could wish, and unwill- 


' 


to eyes already too observant, the 


O expose 
change that had come over her feel ngs. 

From that hour, Ada Glenn ceased to be the 
gay, buoyant, attractive girl, who had extorted 
admiration from so many, and trifled, in her vain 
pride and thoughtlessness, with all. She rarely 
went into company, and then her sober mien left 
The lively belle, 
in a few months, ceased to attract attention, and 


her usually in the background. 





young men who had been captives at her feet, 
wondered why she had exercised such power 
over them. 

As for Bedford, he 


withasingle dash of the will, h 


erred in believing that, 
d for- 
ever the image of Ada from his mind. Wounded 


h id si fi ic 
pride and honest indignation had raised him, ina 


moment, superior to the weakness of his nature. 


But a long period did not pass before line after 
line began to reappear, and before he was really 
aware of what was going on within, he found 
himself gazing upon the image of the maiden 
distinct as ever upon his heart. 

This 
from being pleasant to the 
he turns from the fair image with impatient 


discovery, when first made, was far 


young man; and 
scorn. But turn which way he would, it was 
still before him. he heard of 
Ada as greatly changed, and sometimes he 
was thrown into company with her, when the 
These 


Occasionally, 


change was apparent to his own eyes. 
meetings, whenever they took place, left him in 


a musing, sober state. There was something 








THE 


interested him; and when, 


if st I] 


mally happened, he looked suddenly 





r,and met hereyes fixed intently upon 
sad, earnest, tender look, he had feel- 
was hardly able to understand. 
progressed, until, unexpectedly the 
e fe hemse s brought together 
] Bedtord was less displeased at 
2 rhe we j ve been atew 
rlier; but he was careful not to throw 
rposely in Ada iy, for his self-pos- 
1 « fTerer so far as she was 
( existed Che thought of 
ha now pov r to disturb the puisa- 
or y . 
int day | rawn nearly to a close 
mes B 1 1 been brought 
se ¢ t t with Ada, he could 
pe x rude, have avoided speak- 
we is to her un thes occasions 
. t was mposs le to help 
el er of r replies, in the 
expression ot her countenance 
, ; 
iim Ss |} i as ianguace 
itt l 9 iat she deeplyr pented ol 
0 late ie young man said to him- 
some erness of tet g, as he re- 
what it w is nposs le not to per- 
1 even as he said this, there arose ex- 
ar me S in DIS mind that he 1n vain 
xpel. 
i by such thoughts and feelings, Dr. 


andered away from the gay party, and 


FORS 


@ 
oo 


terfall, down into which she was looking. She 


was so entirely lost in the scene, or, more proba- 


bly, in thoughts which it was impossible to drive 


in 


out of her mind, that she did not observe the 


Bedford paused sudden- 
t. But, not 
s, he, after 


young man’s appr 


ly, and his first impulse was to retré 


get his consent to ¢ 


a | 
being able to 


a little hesitation, advanced, and when within a 
few paces, roused her from her reverie by a few 
lightly uttered words. Ada turned with a start, 
while a deep crimson mantled her face. It was 
some time before she could command herself 

iciently to reply with anything like compo- 
sure, and even then her voice slightly trembled. 

Few words passed between them, as, side by 
side, they slowly returned to where they had left 


their companions, for both were afraid to trust 
themselves to speak. But that meeting had de- 
cided the fate of both. Before a week elapsed, 
Dr. Bedford, breaking through pride and every 
other restraining sentiment, visited Ada, and, 


renewed his offer of marriage, 


which was ish of joyful tears. 


Deeply had 


irom 


accept a 
Ada suffered through her folly, and 


had 


he r sullering sit 


come forth a purer, 


truer, and better woman. 

There are a few like Ada. But rarely does 
the vain coquette escape with so brief a period of 
suffering. Usually, with her, it is a life-long sea- 
son of sorrow and repentance. After rejecting, 


her 


the mos 


with heartless levity, worthy suitors, she 


yields her hand at last to t unworthy, and 


lessed by true affection, goes wearily on her 


—_ 
uli 


he world, glad when the hour 


way through t 


comes in which she may lay down her burdens, 


and find rest and peace in the quiet grave. 


rw tt & RI 


ilone for nearly an hour. As he re- 
( 1e su ‘ \ pon Ada, seated ina 
. ar 
©, JUS ) i ie dashing Wa- 
. . 
rue 
_— 
BY 
. t Vu \ | t 
t i sola 
) Ls ps WwW le 
’ s ir 
s) t sl ressed, 
« ’ « ir 
| gnant ang shi ¢ er breast 
. ed— w and the 
i 
sw ‘ eas w 
zr « S " My : k\ 
oO ls \ ) ) rT so 
s | re en t nent swee 
o irta death K¢ ) 
Viuch her sj t snl < to meet 
° 


FORSAKEN. 


she siee ps 1hwoove er wiy tom 
rhe vwthorn weaves a bra y sha 
Whose t vs a verna yom, 
Mark w re e 2 a one is laid 
Her'’s was muse’s \ 
A s ruck the tre vire— 
Her moers rea ed ro $ Sno! our, 
The genius o le poet's hre 
Her fe s were so finely strung, 
So ck I r heart so Ki 
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\ 
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cerned, the dweller among woods and fields has 


by far the advantage. But educated with city 


Tuts beautiful picture presents one of those plea- 
sant scenes peculiar to English country-life, that 


l Here 


we have nature in her simplicity, nature with her 


habits and feelings, we, whe have grown familiar 


with bricks and mortar, have little desire for a 


we look upon with unalloyed pleasure. 


quiet smile ; nature with her lesson of peace for permanent change, how much soe’er we may ad- 


the heart. To the denizen of a large city, there mire the face of nature, and rejoice in a tempo- 
may be more excitement, deeper emotion, and a rary flight into her breezy domain. And it is as 


more exquisite refinement of the taste, than are well, for our social uses are of such a nature that 


known to those who pass their days in rural dis- they can be nowhere entered into fully except in 


tricts; but so far as true contentment is con- cities, Where men congregate in large numbers. 


POLAR 





IN the far away north, where the snow 
Where spring comes not and the ice-wind howls; 
Where no sweet breeze from lands of calm, 
Wafis over the desert its gifts of balm, 

With winter and frosts and darkness crowned, 
Sleeps an isle in eternal fetters bound 

Yet over the breast of this dreary isle, 
Where the light of summer forgets to smile, 
And the lark to soar in the eye of morn, 
O'er the many hills upon fleet wings borne, 
Are scenes more beautiful, strange, and bright. 
In their lordly pride and their dazzling white, 
Than the diadem hue of the gems that shine 

Far down in the gloom of the Mexic mine 

There are gorgeous valleys and boundless plains, 
Where the frost king old in his splendor reigns; 
There are white cascades and glittering streams, 


More pure than the shapes of a fairy’s dreams; 
But the stream bounds not from the shelving ledge 





It hath sunk to rest on the precipice e 








And there like a mountain diamond high, 
It laughs in the gleam of that northern sky 
There the iceberg rolls on the heaving wave, 
As the wind-god roams from his flashing cave, 
And the waters dance with a stunning roar, 

As the ages glide to the desolate shore ; 

While frost-paved caverns give back the sound, 
To caverns and valleys and crags around. 

But far in the heart of that lonely spot, 

Where the skies are wild and the ice melts not, 
Enwreathed with myriad gems of light, 

From the mellow green to the stainless white, 
There are stately temples with giant towers, 
Where silence glides on the noiseless hours. 
There are pearly battlements over whose walls, 

A living and wavy splendor falls; 

In the changeful flakes of whose frosty sheen, 
Most fair and delicate forms are seen 

There are groves and forests, that wave and bloom 
On column and ceiling, and floor and come; 


134 


‘here are monuments proud, and banners and 


The 
And cities and castles, and princely tombs 


There are gilded altars and mimic shr 3, 
All carved with beautiful, trailing vines, 

And pictures and flowers, that blend and glow 
‘Midst those vaulted chambers of ice and snow 


You may gaze on the form of the matron meek, 
You may see the rose on the infant cheek 

You may gaze on the maiden’s locks of gold, 
You may mark the play of each loosened fold ; 


And a 


Atthe night time still by the cold moon ray 


| the freak of the frost king gray, 


And hard by the foot of that northern strand, 
Where the dew falls not on the matted sand, 
Full many a bark of queenly form, 

ap of the Arctic storm 


old. and over the deck, 


Lies still on the 
And deep in the! 
And over the floor of each shattered wreck, 
Asleep in the arms of the sparkling frost, 
Are the forms of the dear, the loved, and lost. 
There are men of the firm and fearless brow, 
That 

} 


There are starry spangles and belts that shine, 


have come ‘neath these hostile skies to bow ; 





Like the gathered hordes of the miser’s shrine 
There are sabres and cannon, and vessels of gold, 
And many a coffer of wealth untold 

The 


As if to strike at the signal word ; 


> are hands that rest on the half-drawn sword, 





There is woman's fair and fragile form, 

As it meekly bowed to the fatal storm; 

There are palms uplifted in hopeless prayer, 
You may gaze on the babe as it perished there; 
You may mark the fear on the pallid lip 

In many a nook of the fettered ship; 

You may mark the hue of the sailor's hair, 
You may catch the throe of his stern despair; 
Whilst over the desert, away, away, 

With a light more bland than the noon of day, 
And over these fields of eternal snow, 


Sweeps the rustling sledge of the Esquimaux 
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LETTER 
BY MRS. 


BY EDITH 
Dear Hetrry— 
The little 


Thatcher’s, 


Darcy, previous to coming to Mr. 


had New 


about six months. le there, 


resided 
Wh 


nformation 


in Orleans only 


according to his 


own voluntary on the subject, he 


passed most of his time within the four walls of 


a large gloomy apartment, under the care of an 


instructor, who likewise appeared to have been 


' 
delegated with full power to control his conduct 
during those intervals w were not devoted to 


Wi en the weather was thought to be 
ys . 

sufficiently cool and pleasant, he was permitted 
panied 


com by his in- 


structor; and within doors he could, if he pleased, 


id recited his lessons, amuse himself 


} aa 1 
with a h y-horse, or play at shuttlececk and 
} el! } + > 

attle-door with his servant. But these amuse- 
ments seems, were m at all to his taste, 
espec V totr ie hobby-horse, and in 
speaking ot them, an exquisitely disdainful smile 
curls his s. H preferred to sit in sul- 
] ] i 





en silence by a that overlooked a cou 


yard, and watch the ser they crossed it 


ts as 


while in the performance of their domestic avo- 
cations—a cours which had a most i rious 
é l s eaith 

lor sever rs previous to that, he had lived 
on rge pla on, during which time, child as 
ne was, fhe ‘ I so well SK i 1 horsemane- 
ship, tha e tee!s no more lear when seated on 
1e back of a spirited hors ) you or I would 


sitting quietly 


who is aware that phvsical rather than intellec- 


tual improvement is at present of the most con- 
sequence to his eléve, encourages him to engage 
in those active out-door sports in which he de- 

thts, merely tal care th his horse be at 





! 


least furnished with a bridle when he wishes to 





take an equestrian excursion. t, however, 


whether his horse, were it, Pegasus- like, furnish- 


ed with wings, wou!d endanger his safety—all the 


prancing and caracoling ol the the time it 


pony, 
found it had a new 


th 
ine 


rider, only seem'ng to add to 
firmness with which he kept his seat. 

His face, so thin and pale at the time he came 
here, is already tinged with the ruddy hues of 


} 


health; and his smile, which is one of the bright- 


est things I ever saw, lighting up his countenance 
as if a whole nest of imprisoned sunbeams were 
let loose and flashed over it at once, is not now 
of such rare occurrence, that one might watch 
for it in vain for hours and even days. The 
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REAL LIFE. 


IX.—LITTLE DARCY—THE STEP-DAUGHTER’S WEDDING—DESCRIPTION OF A WEDDING 
DAWKINS, ETC, 


WOODLEY. 

sweetest of these are always for Cora, and she, 
with the re ess with which young and guile- 
less hearts yield their sympathies and affections 


to those who show them favor, is ever ready to 
give smile for smile. 

I believe you have heard me speak of Mary 
Winslow. 


and I was one amor 


k since, 
The 
» died during her 
supplied by her 
\ wedding like Mary’s 
to those who reside in 


She was married about a wee 


y the numerous guests. 


of her own mother, wh 


€ arly childhood, 


piace 


has been well 
father’s second wife. 
would, I suspect, appear 
is something perfectly 
the latter class, I 
on of it. 

For many months previous, the music of the 
s almost constantly 
Winslow 
. that Mary’s “fitting 


unique, and as you are one of 


you a descrip 


will give 


spinning-wheel and loom w 


heard within their dwelling, for Mrs. 


brook the idé 


could not 


out’’ should be inferior to any girl’s in her sta- 
tion. Substantial sheeting, manufactured from 
cotton and flax; table-linen, woven in various 
incenious figures, and bleached so as to resemble 
in whiteness the driven snow, to which were 
idded « rlets of gay colors and varied de- 
vices, were the product of their unwearying in- 
dustry 

Virs. Winslow, who is a woman of delicate 


ilth, overtasked her strength by her unremit- 
ting 


wedding was 


labor; and when the day appointed for the 
near at hand, she was so languid 


and 
ana 


feeble that she was unable to sit up the whole 


day. Several of their friends, therefore, sug- 


gested the expediency of having the wedding at 
the house of Mary’ 

Mrs. Winslow nor her husband would listen 
appeare d de- 
of their 
perhaps 


these things 


of one y’s aunts, but this nei- 


to a moment. In their opinion, it 


well as the yielding one 


As a 


Mrs. Winslow was disposed to view 


rogatory, as 


dearest privileges. stepmother, 


in a stronger light even than her husband, for 
she knew that she De 





longed to a class that Is ever 


watched with lous and vigilant care by a cer- 





tain portion of the community, whose bene volence 
prompts them to attend to the affairs of others to 
the neglect of their own. Her heart, moreover— 
to borrow a phrase which I heard applied to her 
—was large and warm, and overflowing with be- 
nevolence, and to have checked its generous im- 
pulses by celebrating her step-danghter’s wedding 
away from the old homestead, would have seemed 
as cruel as to dam up the gushing stream which 
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rejoices to give life and freshness to the flowers 
that grow on its margin. Though Mr. Winslow 
no doubt made it less of a heart affair, he evi- 
dently considered that it would be robbing him 
of a portion of his dignity and independence; and 
those friends who imagined, when they suggested 
having Mary’s bridal celebrated at the house of 
a relative, that it would be removing a burden 
that would press painfully upon the worthy cou- 
ple, found that it would be like blotting out one 
of the warmest and brightest sunbeams that ever 
shone into their dwelling. 

“Say not another word,”’ said Aunt Huldah 
to a knot of friends who had been discussing the 
affair with her, some of whom strongly main- 
tained that whims and feelings should yield to 
expediency—‘“‘say not another word, for whim 
or no whim, I am determined that my brother 
and sister Winslow shall have their way in this 
matter. As I am not at this time particularly 
needed at home, I will go ard assist Mary to pre- 
pare—and if I please, I can assist in more ways 
than one, with nobody to say to me, ‘Why do 


you so?’’’ 

If you have ever seen Aunt Huldah, you know 
what a heart-cheering countenance she bas. 
There is so much sunshine in it that no one can 
help being cheerful in her presence; and for a 
person inclining to hypochondria, I verily believe 
that a daily glimpse of it would be more eflica- 
cious than the whole stock in trade of the most 
renowned druggist in the world. By some sleight 
of hand, too, or by skill possesséd only by a few, 
everything which she touches in the culinary line 
is always sure to be first rate. If she superin- 
tends the roasting of a turkey or a pair of chick- 
ens, they are always done to a turn, and her 
pastry is always of the right crispness. The 
cake, too—only let Aunt Huldah’s dimpled hand 
mingle the contents and stir them together, and 
never was there cake so light before and at the 
same time so rich; while her custard-puddings, 
when drawn from the oven, quiver in a way that 
nothing short of a plentiful share of the most de- 
licious cream could make them quiver. 

The moment Aunt Huldah volunteered her as- 
sistance, Mary was certain there would be no 
deficiency touching the wedding feast as far as 
culinary skill could go; her only fear was that 
there might be a lack of materials. Mrs. Wins- 
low also felt some misgivings on that account, as 
even her sister-in-law’s skill could be of no avail 
unless there was something to exert itself upon. 
But, as Aunt Huldah said, she could, if she 
pleased, assist in more ways than one, without 
having the question asked her, ‘‘ Why do you 
so?’’ Accordingly, after she herself had alight- 
ed from the wagon which conveyed her to 
her brother's door, the cans of sweet cream and 
the baskets of fresh eggs that followed in quick 
succession, were pleasant to behold, to say no- 
thing of Red Crumbie’s whole mess of morning’s 
milk, which of itself was sufficient to make the 


fortune of two such calculating milkmaids as the 
one we read of in the fable, unless, like her, they 
possessed the foolish trick of shaking their heads 
in order -fo give emphasis to their thoughts. 
Other needful things there were in plenty, be- 
sides choice dainties in well-secured jars and 
tight boxes, added to which was a bottle of dou- 
ble-distilled rose-water, a few drops of which 
having escaped, glittered like beads on the neck 
of the bottle—so little Dick Deems said—and 
filled the whole house with fragrance. 

All the neighbors were invited to the wedding 
—that is, all who lived within the circuit of half 
a mile, and a great many of the younger class 
that lived more distant, in which all the cousins 
of both bride and bridegroom, not further re- 
moved than the fourth degree, were included. 
Speaking of the bridegroom, reminds me that I 
should have told you before that his name is 
Philip Deane. Mr. Thatcher was the clergyman 
selected to perform the ceremony, and as it is 
customary here to invite the minister’s wife on 
such occasions, Mrs. Thatcher was one of the 
guests. Mr. and Mrs. Winslow’s liberal teelings 
leading them to go a step further than is usual on 
such occasions, Edmund and Ann were also in- 
vited. 

The day of the wedding was the first this sea- 
son that Spring had fairly shaken off the com- 
panionship of Winter; and how, with his chill 
breath constantly blowing around her, she had 
been able to don so green a robe and so fairly 
garnished with flowers, I am at a loss to imagine. 
Mr. Winslow’s farm-house is situated near a 
fine sheet of water, the shores of which are in 
some places picturesquely broken by miniature 
headlands, and in others making graceful curves 
which are edged with smooth, silvery sand. As 
we approached it, the surface of the lake was in 
some places clear and smooth as a mirror; in 
others, where the breeze swept over it through 
some opening in the woods, it sparkled as if 
showers of diamonds were falling upon it from 
invisible hands. 

As we drew near the house, we perceived by 
the number of chaises and wagons drawn up 
close to the orchard fence, that many of the guests 
had already arrived. We were met at the door 
by Aunt Huldah, a single glimpse of her face 
showing us that everything had thus far gone on 
as smoothly as she could desire. Every line of 
her comely countenance had the peculiar curve 
which denotes genuine cheerfulness with a laud- 
able admixture of self-complacency, and every 
sparkle of her clear hazle eyes had in it a sunny 
warmth which could only emanate from a heart 
overflowing with benevolence. Aunt Huldah, 
however, who did not know that the success of 
her custard-puddings, puff paste, and above all, 
of several loaves of nicely frosted cake, was so 
legibly written on her countenance, took oppor- 
tunity, as I was disarraying myself of my travel- 
ing gear, to say that she “never did have such 
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good luck in baking before in her whole life. 
Every loaf of bread,’’ said she, ‘is a perfect 
sponge, just brown enough; and the pie crust, 
though crisp, is white as snow, As for the wed- 
ding-cake, you must see and judge for yourself. 


I tell 


her she is just like a shower-day in April—one 


But you must go and speak to Mary first. 


minute her face is covered with smiles and the 
next with tears.’’ 

Mary, whose style of beauty is better suited to 
simple than showy attire, was dressed in a light- 
colored silk—muslin does not find much favor in 
this vicinity—and her brown hair, abundant to 
profuseness, and smoothly parted on her forehead, 
was braided and secured at the back part of her 
head with a tortoise shell comb. A few sprigs 
of a pure, wax-like flower that grows in the 
meadows, resembling in size and shape the lily 
of the valley, were tastefully arranged on one side 
of this braid, which was smooth and massive as 
if cut from marble. 

Philip Deane, the bridegroom, is a favorable 
specimen of a young New England farmer. He 
is well made, which of itself is a great security 
against awkwardness of carriage, and his com- 
plexion, deeply embrowned by exposure to the 
weather during all seasons of the vear, is relieved 


by his dark hair, which clusters thickly around 


his forehead in short, glossy curls, and by his 


\l darker eyes, which are brilliant and full of 


intelligence. It would be going too tar to say 


that young Deane’s appearance was entirely free 
from embarrassment, but it was an embarrass- 


ped so far short of bashfulness as 


mert which stop} 


to sit gracefully upon a person of his age and in 
his situation, and which I should have been loth 
to see exchanged for that bold, forward demeanor 
which some have mistaken for a proper degree of 

1anliness and spirit. 

The simplicity of the marriage ceremony, as 
derived from the example of the Puritans, does 
not prevent it from being impressive, especially 


when performed in the solemn and significant 


manner peculiar to Mr. Thatcher. After the cere- 


mony, an appropriate prayer was succeeded by 


th occasion, 





singing of a hymn adapted to the 
which proving rather long, I could perceive, by 


shght, though unmistakeable symptoms, some 





time before it was finished, that Aunt Huldah’s 
heart had migrated to the kitchen, where, obedi- 
ent to the impulse given once in two or three 
minutes by an urchin seated on a three-legged 
stool, a couple of first-rate turkeys suspended 
before a blazing fire by twine strings, were 
whirling rapidly round. Before the last note of 
the hymn had died away, which was somewhat 
unnecessarily prolonged, Aunt Huldah had left 
the room on tip-toe. 

“You havn’t,’’ said she, in an interrogative 
whisper to little Dick Deems, the boy to whom 
had been assigned the task of twirling the tur- 
keys, “forgot to keep them all the time mov- 
ing ?”’ 


‘‘No, ma’am,’’ replied Dick, “for you see I 
sot where I could peep into the room and see 
Aunt Jemima, who kept reelin’ every minute of 
the time, jest as solemn as ever you seed any- 
thing; and so every*time when she’d reeled 
back’ards and for’ards six times, I hit the tur- 
keys a clip with the baster and set ’em a goin’ 
like a whirlagig, so that I kept ’em at it as reg’- 
lar as if I’d had clock to go by.’’ 

“That was right,’’ said Aunt Huldah, “and to 
reward you for your diligence, you shall have a 
nice large slice ‘of one of the turkeys with plenty 
of gravy, and a piece of custard pie as big as 
your two hands to top off with.”’ 

Dick’s eyes sparkled, and he involuntarily 
drew the back of his hand across his lips, which, 
in imagination, were already moist with the de- 
licious gravy and creamy custard. 

“I wish,’’ said he, “‘that there could be a 





weddin’ every week. 
‘““Oh, that would be rather too often,”’’ said 
Aunt Huldah, “for such a neighborhood as ours.’’ 
““Why ?”’ said little Dick. 
But Aunt Huldah, who, with the good humor 
natural to her, was about to give her reasons, 


neral stir among the guests. 


was prevented by age 

‘I declare,’ said old Major Cawley, whose 
admiration was excited by the orderly manner in 
which everything was conducted, “Aunt Hul- 
dah on sich an occasion as this, is worth her 
weight in goold. Why, there’s our Sam, that’s 
nat’rally one of the blunderin’est critters in cre- 
ation, on’y ‘cause he’s got her to tell him what 
to do, is jest as handy as old Duke, my best nigh 
ox.”’ 

‘*She’s equal to the main-spring of a watch, 
that’s what I think,’’ said Enoch Bates, who had 
a short time since made up his mind to learn a 
watch-maker'’s trade. 

If Aunt Huldah heard those homely praises, 
she accepted them in the kindly spirit in which 
they were meant, and did not for a moment think 
of disdaining them on account of the comparisons 
used to make them appear in a stronger light. 

Dinner was soon announced, and if Aunt Hul- 
dah had evinced talent in its preparation, it cer- 
tainly had not been thrown away on those who 
were unable to appreciate it. 

** Good exclaimed little Dick 
Deems, who kept a sharp eye on the custard 


gracious !”’ 


pies, and whose apprehensions were aroused, 
when he saw with what rapidity they vanished, 
that Aunt Huldah would be unable to fulfil her 
promise relative to the topping-off piece. <A tap, 
however, on his shoulder, (for she had noted the 
direction of his eyes, and the look of melancholy 
which began to steal over his countenance,) and 
the words “Plenty more in the store-room,”’ 
banished all his misgivings. 

By two o'clock the feast was at an end, and 
about an hour afterward, the girls began to put 
on cloaks, shawls and bonnets, while some of the 
young men led horses from the barn, and others 
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drew chaises and wagons from the closely-packed 
row, which ran the whole length of the orchard 
wall. The bridegroom’s fine bay horse was har- 
nessed to the handsomest chaise in the parish, 
and was the first one which drew up to the door. 
Into this Philip handed Mary, who, with her neat 
straw bonnet trimmed with white ribbon, and 
with cheeks where the rose and the lily were 
changefully blending, was one of the prettiest 
brides I ever saw. 

In a few minutes all were ready, and the older 
guests, who had stayed behind—the men to con- 
verse on their farming prospects, occasionally 
spiced with politics, and the women to speak of 
the dairy and other household atlairs—flocked to 
the doors and windows to witness the departure 
of their sons and daughters, who, according to 
the preconcerted plan, were to escort the young 
couple home anc remain to what was called the 
“house-warming.’’ Young Deane had, within 
the last year, built a pretty cottage, which was 
cosily situated at the corner of a sloping lawn 
and sheltered from the rude breezes of the north 
by a grove of pines. On one side, the cottage 
overlooks a wild little glen, where, 


“ Breaking to song among the rocks and flowers,” 


sparkles one of those clear brooks, so common a 
feature in New England landscape. A robin and 
a wren, those two home-birds—the one perched 
ona fine old maple just bursting into leaf near 
the cottage, the other on the roof near the eaves, 
now and then slyly peering into the crevices— 
undismayed by the approach of the numerous 
bridal party, seemed emulously blending their 
sweet voices to welcome the young couple to 
their new home. 

We were somewhat surprised, as we drew 
near the cottage, to see Aunt Huldah standing at 
the door ready to receive us. She had, unknown 
to any of us, slipped into the wagon with Rich- 
ard Deane, Philip’s brother, who started half an 
hour in advance of the rest of us, in order to un- 
lock the doors and kindle a fire. 

“I knew,’’ said she, “that you young folks 
would all of you want to be laughing and chat- 
ting together, so | came on purpose to take all 
the care of preparing supper on myself. It is 
true there is not a great deal to do, for I took 
care to have the shelves of the store-room well 
filled with pies and cake, and everything nice. 
But then-there is the tea to make, and I’ve the 
vanity to think that I understand making a good 
cup of tea full as well as any of you.’’ 

““A great deal better,’’ said several voices at 
once; and we all knew, too, that Mary, who is 
naturally somewhat diffident, would be inspired 
with more confidence by the presence of Aunt 
Huldah, when assuming, for the first time, some 
of the duties of her new station, than she would 
by that of half a dozen of us young girls. As it 
was, I could perceive that a slight shade of care 
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dimmed the bride’s fair brow until after supper 
was over, when it at once vanished, and no one’s 
laugh floated on the balmy spring breeze more 
musically than hers, as we searched out each 
flowery nook and “bushy dell’’ surrounding the 
cottage. 

When, at length, the shades of evening had 
closed round the new home of Philip and Mary, 
and the young May moon looked smilingly in at 
the western window of their pleasant parlor, the 
bridal party bade them good night. 

A turn in the road, nearly half a mile from the 
cottage, gave us a parting view of it. A light, 
like a fair star, beamed from one of the windows, 
the first that had shone trom their hearthstone. 
May the light of their own hearts never glow 
less brightly! 

“Weil, I guess by what I can find out by Aunt 
Jemima,’ said Mrs. Dawkins, the next time I 
saw her after Mary Winslow’s bridal, “‘that you 
had a pretty slick weddin’ over your way t’other 
day. I must say, considerin’ everything, that I 
think that Mr. Winslow’s folks carried matters a 
leetle hair furder than what was raly becomin’ for 
pairsons in their circumstances—at any rate, they 
carried ’em furder than what can be tarmed equi- 
nomical. I know we live in a land o’ liberty, 
and folks have an ondoubted right to do as they 
see fit, but I do think that poor, hard-workin’ 
people, sich as they are, should have the judg- 
ment to know that there ought to be a stoppin’ 
place some’er, if an only dartér is a goin’ to be 
married. 

‘*T wonder what folks now-a-days would think 
of sich a weddin’ as I’ve heern old Parson True- 
man describe. It was afore the Revolutionary 
war, some’er in the Bay state, and the parson 
fishated on the occasion. He was college-larnt, 
and belonged to one of the fust families. He was 


a nice, steady young man, and as good a minister 





as ever was, but for all that, he loved a leetle bit 
of fun once in a while as well as anybody. Now 
some folks think that a minister’s face or a dea- 
con’s face should ollus be half a yard long, let 
what will happen. But Parson Trueman thought 
that there was a time and season for all things, 
and I’ve no manner of doubt but that he injoyed 
the weddin’ I’m goin’ to tell you about, forty 
times as well as if it had been a genteel one. 

‘The house where the weddin’ was to be, was 
so fur from where he lived that he was obleeged 
to take an airly dinner and then start right off on 
horseback. It was nothin’ but a little log hut, 
and when he got there, there wa’n’t a critter to be 
seen any more than if it had been oninhabited. 
Howsomever, he got off of his horse and hitched 
it to a stake, and went to the door and knocked. 
Somebody hollered out “‘ walk in!’’ loud enough 
to be heern a mild, and as he opened the door 
ruther sudding, he jest had the glance of a gal 
runnin’ acrosst the floor swift as if she’d been 
shot out of the muzzle of a gun. 
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““* Help yourself to a cheer, sir, and set down,’ 
says an old lady to him, that sot afore the fire 
knittin’. 


She never seemed to mistrust that it 
would ‘ave been nothin’ more than common per- 
liteness for her to riz and handed him a cheer. 
‘Bets ‘ill be in afore long,’ says she; ‘she’s on’y 
stepped into t’other room a minute to finish 
braidin’ her hair, and to put on the string of beads 
Ben gin her. Bets is my grandarter. Her sir’s 
got him a second wife, and moved off up to Var- 
mont, * cause hes iys there’s a bette rchan e there 


t land for his boys than there is in the Bay 


WO Ue 
state. ‘There never was a smarter gal than Bets 
s, if she is my grandarter; I'd risk her to cut 
her own todder anywhere. And as for Ben Hick- 
son, the youngst r she ’s groin’ to be marrle d to, 
he’s keen as a briar, and could git his livin’ ona 
rock. He used to be her sir’s hired man, and 
could, if occasion called, do two days’ work in 
one. He and Bets ’ill make the old shears cut, as 
the sayin’ is, I’ll warrant you, and in the course 
of ten or a dozen years, if they live and are well, 
scrape together a pretty little interest.’ 

‘ Bets,’ 


says she, ‘are you goin’ to keep yourself shot up 


‘She now hollered to her grandarter. 


in other room all day? Come along out. A 
body would think you never seed a minister in 
your life.’ 

‘“* Bets never made a word of answer, but kept 
is still as a mouse ina cheese; so the old lady riz 
and went and poke d ner he ad into the room W here 
she was, * 

“** Don’t make a nat’ral fool of yourself, Bets,’ 
says she, in a whisper; ‘the minister ‘ll think 
you’ve been brought up among a parcel of wild 
savages. You know you've got to see him, and 
so may as well come out fust as last.’ 

‘So Bets mustered up courage, and out she 
come. She was all fixed out in her weddin’ 
dress, and jest for the notion on’t, [ want you to 


1ess what it was. But there—it’s of no use, for 


if you should guess forty times and forty more to 


the eend of that, you would’nt guess right; so I 


may as wel! tell you. Well, in the fust place, 
she had on a humspun, all wool petticoat, striped 
with blue and lye color, and then a short loose 
gound of blue and white striped linning. There 
was no sich things as hair combs in them days, 
so she had her hair braided and tied up to the 
back part of her head with a red and yaller rib- 
bin, and round her neck she had a string of red 
veads, tied with the same kind of ribbin she had 
on her hair. Her shoes were of thick leather, 
stout enough to walk from Dan to Beersheba in, 
for you see that calfskin and morocker were 
scase as goold dust in them days. I guess she 
was some skairt when Parson ‘Trueman riz and 
bowed, and asked her how she did. She mad 
out to answer him arter a fashion, and then sot 
down as quick as possible, for she trembled jest 
like a leaf. But the parson had a mighty easy 
way with him, and slid right into discourse about 


Spinnin’ and weavin’ and sich like, so nat’ral, 
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that in the course of half an hour she didn’t feel 
a mite more afeared on him thanif he hadn’t 
been a college-larnt minister. 

‘‘It was now drawin’ along pretty hard upon 
sunset, and Miss Hooker, the old lady, kept goin’ 
to the door and lookin’ over towards a piece of 
cleared land, where three men were to work 
‘What on airth the 
boys are thinkin’ on, I can’t for the life of me 


pilin? up half-burnt logs: 
contrive,’ says she. ‘If they’d on’y give ’em- 
selves time to look up, they’d see it’s a’ most sun- 
down. Do, Bets, come to the door and holler to 
*em. Your voice is sharper than mine, and can 
be heern twice as fur.’ 

‘*** Tf they ain’t a mind to come, do let ’em stay 
—I sha’n’t holler to ’em,’ says Bets—tor you see 
she was pretty stomachful to think that Ben 


should be p with his work the day 


so taken u 
they were to be married. 

** Well, if you won't holler to ’em, I will,’ 
says the old lady, ‘for it’s high time they were 
But jest at that minute they started to 


They made 


he re.’ 
come, and so saved her the trouble. 
for the back side of the house, where the old lady 


handed *em some water to wash ’emselves in, 





for they’d been to work pilin’ them smutty logs 
ever since sunrise. Afore they come into the 
room where the parson was, they put on their 
Sabba’-day clothes, and looked quite spruce con- 
siderin’. 

‘By this time it begun to grow duskish, and 
so Parson Trueman looked towards the young 
men, who were all settin’ together in a row, for 
as they wa’n’t interduced to him, he didn’t know 
which the bridegroom was—and says he, ‘I 
s’pose one on ye’s got a certificate for me ?’ 

i 
pocket-book, I expect.’ 

‘*So he took his pocket-book out of his coat 


t, which was stuffed jest as full of papers as 


sir,’ says Ben, ‘I’ve got one in my 


pocke 
it could hold. Eve ry note and resalt, I s' pose, 
As I said, 


it had begun to grow pretty duskish, and they 


was in it, that he ever took in his life. 


hadn’t a bit of a candle nor a mite of ile in the 
house, so Ben got down on his knees aiore the 
fire and went to huntin’ for the certificate. He 
kept taking one paper out arter another and 
readin’ on't, but the certificate didn’t come up. 
*‘ What in the world’s become of the tarnal crit- 
ter?’ says he, takin’ his handkercher and wipin’ 
his face, for you see, to look over and read sich a 
mess of papers afore one of the fires they used to 
keep in them days, wasapretty warm job. Arter 
he'd wiped his face, he spread his handkercher 
on one arm, so as to have it handy, and went at 
it agin tor dear life, but he didn’t come to it for a 
long time arter that. ‘I’m sartain the critter’s 
here some’er,’ says he, ‘so I sha’n’t give up yet.’ 

‘““*T’m ruther the opinion you've lost it,’ says 
one of the young men. 

‘“* If I have,’ says Ben, ‘there’s a whole day’s 
airnin’s gone slap.’ 


‘The whole of the time he was huntin’ for’t, 
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neither the old lady nor Bets looked to the right 
hand or the lett, but sot jest as solemn as if they'd 
lost one of their best frinds. At last, arter he’d 
gin his face another wipe, and looked at about 
every piece of paper he had in his pocket-book, 
he cried out—' Here he is! here he is!’ and 
jumpin’ up, he handed it to the minister. 

The ceremony was soon performed, and the 
minute it was over, the old lady went and took a 
green glass bottle off of a shelf in one corner ot 
the room, and handed it to Parson Trueman. 

le glanced his eyes to the shelf, and seed there 
was nothin’ that looked like a tumbler or a wine- 

‘Come, parson,’ says Ben, ‘won’t you take a 
drop of the sperit? I b’leve it’s middlin’ good.’ 

‘So the parson he took a swaller right out ot 
the bottle, and then handed it to Ben, who, arter 
he’d follered his example, passed it on to the 
next. You see, there wasn’t anything said about 
temp’rance societies in them days as there is now, 
and for all that, "twas a rare thing to see a pair- 
son intosticated to what it is now. I s’pose the 


reason was, ‘cause sperit was sich a scase article 


to what ‘tis now-a-days. Allon’em took aswal- 
ler except the bride, and then she and her grand- 
mother went to work to git supper. It wa’n’t 


quite so much of a job to git it, | guess, as "twas 
the dinner to Mr. Winslow’s t’other day. All 
they had was a loaf of warm rye bread and a 
great wooden platter full of baked beans, with a 
eetle mite of a piece of pork peerched right on 
the top of the pile. It was a pretty nice pint, 
Parson ‘Trueman said, to divide the pork into six 
pieces, there was sich a desput small piece on’t; 
but there was no lack of beans, so he helped ’em 
to a plenty of them, and he for one, he said, made 
a grand good supper—and no wonder, for he’d 
come the matter of twenty miles on horseback 
over aterrible rough road, which was enough, I 
should think, to give any reasonable pairson an 
appetite. It was so late that he was obleeged to 
stay all night, and in the mornin’ the bridegroom 
asked him if he wouldn’t take pay for fis sar- 
vices in beans. ‘Sartainly,’ says he. ‘ Well, as 
soon as they are thrashed out, l’ll bring you a 
bushel then,’ says Ben. Parson Trueman said 
he was as good as his word, and that they proved 
to be a bushel of as complete beans as he ever 
seed in his life. 

“* Now, that’s what I call an equinomical wed- 
din’. Maybe they went a leetle on the extreme 
t’other way from what Mr. Winslow’s folks did. 
Jest for the name of the thing, I would ‘ave 
strained a vein and either got taller enough to 
make a candle or two, or else some ile, to eat 
supper by. It would ’ave saved Ben, too, from 
gittin’ into sich an awful parspiration and half 
burnin’ his brains out huntin’ arter the certificate. 
I joked Parson ‘Trueman, and told him I should 
think it would ’ave puzzled a lawyer, much more 


a minister, to see to eat supper by fire-light; but 
he said they made out capitally, for the old lady 
had had her thoughts about her, and resarved a 
nice pitch knot on purpose, which she contrived 
to put in sich a sitiwation that, though the main 
part of the smoke and blaze went up chimbley, it 
give light enough to eat by into the bargain. 
Talkin’ about weddin’s, makes me think of Miss 
Feeswind. They do say that Mr. Noodle has 
been io see her since she went home, and that 
it’s like to be a match between ’em. If it should 
be, I must say that I should like to have an invite 
to the weddin’. I shouldn’t vally goin’ a hun- 
derd miles for the sake of bein’ there. I s’pose 
you’ve heern what great cronies his mother and 
Iusedtobe ‘There, 1 do declare that my head 
has been so full of weddin’s, that I forgot that 
my main business with you was to speak about 
Cory. I'm terrible glad that she didn’t stay with 


‘ ‘ 


us, for Nabby and I are e’en jest driv to death 





with work this spring. I expect, between you 
and I, that Nabby has an idee of bein’ married 
next ‘Thanksgivin’ time, and we shall have a 
pretty tight pull to git her things fixed by that 
time. I wouldn't have you say a word about it 
for the world, ‘cause, you see, the time isn’t con- 
cluded on for a sartainty yet. I wish to my heart 
it would all fall through, for, to tell the plain 
truth, Nabby ought io look a peg higher than 
Ralph Stebbins 

Nabby’s one of them kind that when she gits 


} 


her mind sot on a thing, there’s no turnin’ her, 


But it’s no use to say a word— 


more than there would be the side of the house. 
If she has her will an’ her way, she'll live the 
longer, I s’pose, as the old sayin’ is. There, it’s 
raly comical how I keep forgittin’ to say what I 
want to about Cory. Somehow or other, I ollus, 
when I see you, have forty things to say. Not 
that I’m nat’rally a great talker, for if there’s a 
thing in the univarsal world that I dispise more 
than I do another, ’tis for a woman to keep her 
tongue runnin’ jest like a mill-clack all the time. 
When I’m so onfortinate as to fall in with sich 
a pairson in company, [ ollus make a pint of git- 
tin’ as fur off as I possibly can, for there’s nothin’ 
on airth makes me so narvous as to be obleeged 
to set and have a continiwal stream of words 
pourin’ in to my ears. My object in speakin’ 
about Cory is to charge you agin, the same as I 
did awhile ago, to let me know if you hear of 
there bein’ any stir made about her by her rela- 
tions—any sich thing as a reward offered to git 
her back agin, for you see that the minute our 
hurry is over about makin’ Nabby’s things, we 
shall ruther have her than not. She’s a sweet, 
pretty critter, and I thought so the minute I sot 
eyes on her. Maybe things ’Il take sich a turn 
that I shall feel it to be a duty to have her come 
and live with us—but don’t say anything about it 
to Mr. Thatcher’s folks, till I see you agin.’ 
Adieu. 
Hersey Mayserry. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE GORDON SECRET. 


Evven, heedless, rash, and _ inconsiderate, 
rushed into the general’s presence, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Tell me! tell me !—for, indeed, I will 
know—where is my father ?”’ 

The old soldier, whose head was white with 
age, arose suddenly and stood erect. His eye, 
undimmed by years, flashed fearfully. 

“Who!” 
his clenched hand, 
father? Who has dared to breathe that name 


within my house? 


cried he, striking his forehead with 


ss 





who has told this girl of her 
Who has brought this insult 
upon me in my old age ?”’ 

“T,’’ said Miss Mary, 
“IT thought it my duty to tell Ellen that 


calmly, entering the 
room. 


her father still lived. 


; 


said the hero, 
** Your duty to 


“You thought it your duty !” 
bending his stern eye upon her. 


tell her this—your duty to tell the last scion of 


my poor decayed house that her father, who 
should uphold a name so noble, is a traitor, a 
base re negade, an enemy to the great free coun- 
try which gave him birth !—that J, whose scarred 
face tells of the battle’s front! J, who fought for 
liberty until the victory ! that J live to see my son 
atraitor! Know, rash girl, that your father and 
my son is even now fighting against Ais country 
Know that he is a paid officer in 
And this he has done for a 
foreign woman’s smile !”’ 

“7 did not tell her this,’’ said Miss Mary. 

‘““Well, just Heaven! J teil her! J tell her 
the dreadful secret, which rankles in my breast, 


and our home. 
Santa Anna’s army. 


"7 


and bears me to my grave ! 

At this moment a gentle tap was heard at the 
door, and Grafton (who had of late become so fa- 
miliar) gracefully glidedin. General Gordon bent 
He smilingly sa- 


a searching glance upon him. 
luted them all, and seemed perfectly unconscious 
of having intruded. The old man bowed haugh- 
tily, and abruptly quitted the room. And now the 
finished courtier of my lady presidentess’s bou- 
doir arose, and taking Ellen’s hand, pressed it to 
his breast. 

“That secret, so awful to contemplate, and 
which I unwittingly overheard, remains forever 
The horrors of the rack could not 
draw it hence, since chance has placed it in my 
possession.’’ 


buried here. 


Tears rolled down Ellen’s cheek, and Miss 
Mary quietly withdrew. 


This delicacy,’’ said Ellen, again yielding 


her hand, which he pressed to his lips, ‘‘ is more 
than I deserve from you. I can never repay such 
generosity.’’ 

‘* Never repay !’’ cried he, vehemently. ‘‘ Ah! 
you knéw not how one smile is prized!—you 
know not the immens¢ power you have to reward 


ro , , ” 
a service too insignificant to be mentioned. 





‘* Do net speak of this now,”’ said the girl, shud- 


dering. ‘Too often do you allude to a subject 
which I so dislike to hear.”’ 

‘Can you blame me for speaking of that love 
which forms my life’s sole thought? which, not- 
withstanding your coldness, keeps me ever by 
, and will not let me leave you ?’’ 


He emphasized these words, and Ellen felt their 


your sid 
force. Roscoe’s love had permitted him to leave 
her, chide her, to cross an immense ocean, to go 
further yet, and still, stilltostay away. But how 
could she blame him? perhaps he knew as much 
as Grafton—perhaps this was his method of re- 
signing the traitor’s child forever. 

“* And you still talk of love to me !—to me !— 
who am forever disgraced !’’ 

“Yes! yes!’’ he cried, clasping her as she 


almost fainted in his arms. 


*€Oh! what was love made for if ‘tis not the same, 
Through joy and through torment, through glory and 
shame ? 

I yours! Still my*1 


Still, Ellen, am ove un- 
quenchably burns! Still you can remain un- 
moved while my poor heart dies for you!”’ 

‘“‘ Be silent, 1 command you '”’ and Ellen stood 
up in the powerful majesty of her unrivalled 
beauty. 

‘I obey,’’ said her lover, and bowing to her, 
he left the room. 

The lovely daughter of Gordon, the traitor, 
sought her own apartment, and there she wept 
tears, bitter, scorching, heart-sickening tears, 
such as the high-spirited, the happy suddenly 
made miserable, alone can weep. 

‘““Oh! Roscoe! Roscoe! my unerring friend, 
why are you not near me now?” she cried. 
‘I waver—I falter—I hesitate between two opin- 
ions. Why are you not here to confirm me in 
the right?) Why cannot your unshrinking eye 
separate the evil from the good, and point me 
where to go?) Why am I left thus desolate, a 
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prey to his insidious flattery and to his love 7— 
yes, that love too eloquently revealed, too stead- 
fastly pursued, too careless of the stain which 
rests upon my name, for me to doubt its truth. 
Alas! what must I do ?—yield to him who loves 
me to madness—who cares not for honors or 
for wealth unshared by me ?—or shall I cling to 
him who leaves me, whose tardy letters seldom 
come? My foolish heart still points to you, my 
Roscoe ; but pride, stronger than this poor brok- 
en heart, points to the other—and, O my God! 
must I obey ?”’ 

Long and gloomy weeks rolled by. Miss Mary 
saw with alarm Grafton’s daily increasing fami- 
liarity, and Ellen’s changefui cheek, and eyes too 
bright, too sparkling, to betoken happiness or 
peace. With all her high-spirited independence, 
Ellen was restless and uneasy; sometimes her 
eyes emitted a strange, wild fire, which was again 
quenched by an inward sorrow. Grafton’s fine 
presence frequently intraded upon her lonely re- 
veries, and then shone the strange fire in her eye, 
and her laugh seemed but the mockery of merri- 
ment. Letters also passed between them; and, 
need I conceal it? vows and pledges had also 
passed ; and Ellen, in a moment of hallucination, 
had sworn to be his. 

In the meantime Roscoe’s letters did not ap- 
pear so regularly as formerly. But he was toil- 
ing over the rugged mountains of Switzerland in 
search of health for an almost dying brother, and 
though his letters were, as ever, prompt and 
regular, yet they loitered on their long, long way. 

Again madame invaded the gloomy castle, 
through which grief and sorrow stalked un- 
checked, and beckoned Ellen away, and pointed 
to the world of fashion without, which, she said, 
was absolutely standing still, for she alone could 
animate and give it life. 

“Tt is only recently,’’ thought Ellen, “ that 
stern fate has dared to menace me—until then, my 
life and my complexion were ever couleur du rose. 
And now will I menace fate in my turn—no sor- 
row shafl intrude upon my dazzling presence. 
‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ J 
am still beautiful—beauty is all powerful—no 
trouble shall dare approach me—and when | 
shall have conquered all, if fate be then my ene- 
my, shall I not also conquer her ?’’ 

Ellen listened to madame’s persuasive voice, 
saw Graiton’s appealing looks, and plunged anew 
into the giddy, intoxicating world, which bright- 
ened at her approach. Who can censure this 
young enthusiastic creature, beautiful as the 
young morn, with an inward sorrow preying 
upon her in her lonelingss? Who canblame her 
for still seeking, aftera brief respite, to endea- 
vor to drown her thoughts, for yielding to her 
youth and beauty, and still eagerly pursuing the 
mocking, taunting bubble’? Unnaturally gay, 
seeking pleasure with an avidity almost painful, 
brilliant and seductive, with spirits soaring above 
all thought, Ellen, still reckless, still heedless, 
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rushed into dissipation, and forgot, or tried to 
forget all. With Grafton, ever faithful, ever de- 
lightful, by her side, she dashed, like a meteor, 
through admiring crowds, nor sought one mo- 
ment’s repose, one moment’s communion with 
her better self, one thought of the past or future ; 
she madly ran from these into an excess of plea- 
sure, eflervescing, exhilarating, ruining ! 

Once, yes, once the gay girl sat alone. The 
pale moon looked wistfully down upon her—a 
gentle breath of balmy air swept across her 
cheek, and strangely seemed to whisper of poor 
Roscoe. How her lone heart yearned for him 
she alone can tell—how the placid moon then 
chided her forgetfulness, and the young spring’s 
breath would bring back an old forgotten dream 
of happiness and peace to her seared heart, Ellen 
alone can know. A tearof remorse fell from her 
humid eye, and slowly began to waste the roses 
from her cheek and the freshness from her heart. 
But beauty gives a strange, strange power. 
While her less favored sisters weep unconsoled 
o'er sorrows too deep for her to know, a gentle 
lover’s voice soothes and cheers the lovelier but 
less worthy one. ‘The daughter of the traitor is 
still too beautiful to weep neglected and alone. 
Whose voice so soft, so melodiously attuned as 
Grafton’s ?—*‘ My Ellen, why do I find you 
thus ?’’ warbled the low voice of the comforter; 
and the moon stole under a sombre canopy, for 
her presence was no longer heeded there, and the 
young spring’s breath no longer whispered to the 
beauty, for a softer voice than his now speaks to 
her of happiness and love. 

“A letter !—a letter for Ellen,’’ cries Madame 
Beautemps; and Ellen, with a palpitating heart, 
recognizes the characters she can never forget, 
and with a cry of joy seizes the letter, and kisses 
it a hundred times. A lurid fire darts from Graf- 
ton’s eye—anger, hatred, malice, urge him on— 
he snatches the treasure from Ellen, tears it into 
atoms, and throws it to the winds. Madame 
Beautemps is enraged; Ellen’s clenched hands, 
heaving bosom, and compressed lips, betray the 
rebellious spirit within her. She chafes, she 
trembles, but no word escapes her; she yields 
because of the dread secret in his heart. She is 
silent, but firm; her resolution was taken, nor 
could a thunderbolt swerve her from her pur- 
pose. 

Again the moon’s pale face arises, and looks 
out upon the glittering night, and moves majes- 
tically along the starlit heavens. Again Ellen is 
alone—Graham joins her; and thus they con- 
verse as they walk. 

“IT received your letter, Miss Ellen, and have 
come according to your request. But allow me 
to say, that I consider the step you are about to 
take a very unwise one, to say the least of it. 
Pray, by what unfathomable motives may you 
be urged to this very eccentric course ?”’ 

“* By pride, love, fear, and hope.”’ 

‘“* Explain yourself, if you please.’’ 








ELLEN, 


‘‘T will, since you desire it. In afew weeks 


Roscoe will return; I was his promised bride—I 


am no longer. My pride will not allow me to 


meet him whom I have so cruelly deceived, 
whose warnings I have so openly disregarded. 


Oh! I cannot tell him, who is the soul of honor, 


feared, 


that I have been unfaithful; that, as he 
that strange infatuation, that intense love of admi- 
ration, against whose baneful influence he so often 


guarded me, has again misled me. I am urged 


by love, because, despising, detesting myself, I 


yet love him too well to make him miserable by 
becoming his wife. I am urged by fear, because 


there is one who exerts a strange influence over 


me. Proud and imperious to others, you have 
seen me submissive to him. I thank you for my 
letters which he held, and although they were 
fearful weapons against me in his hands, yet his 


power is still absolute—with one word he could 


crush me forever. Iam urged by hope, because 
in forsaking all, I hope to forget all—myself to 


be forgotten, to be blotted ont from memory; to 


and leave no vestige of the wayward, 
restless rirl, 


disappear, 


whom destiny wooed to happiness, 
but who madly hurled it from her.”’ 


‘I know not where you go,”’ cried Graham, 


‘but the heart so oft rejected still beats for you. 


yu 


tor conso- 


If, in your exile, you yearn for home, 
lation, for an old familiar voice, one line from 


you would speed me to your feet. Remember, I 


vy, ever waiting, ever on the alert; 


call upon me; then would be 


my proudest mo- 


ment.’’ Ellen said nothing—they walked in si- 


lence. ‘“‘ Onthis thing vou are resolved? and if 
I do not assist you, you go alone ?’’ 
‘Yes.”’ t} lw and they parted 
es, was the reply, and they parted. 
! 


ng night, the ee 


ornament of Babbleton, the 


At ten o’clock the follow 


brated heiress, the 


adored of Grafton, the inconstant betrothed, the 


renowned coquette, the daughter ot the traitor, 


bade farewell to the halls of her ancestors, and, 
with her faithful servant maid, stealthily sought 
the narrow pathway leading to the wood, where 
entered a coach, 


Graham awaited her. They 


and the morning found them awaiting the arrival 
of the northern train at Ridgeway, North Caro- 
committed 


lina. Here Graham bade her adieu, 


her to the care of a friend, and saw her rapidly 


Where, oh 
promise 


wanders the 
Alas, 
she seeks a place not found on earth, where no 


} ' 


thought dwells, where sorrow cannot mock nor 


borne away. where 


traitor’s daughter, the -breaker ? 


grief assail. 


CHAPTER IX 
‘The light of other days is faded.” 


In the rosy east the glorious sun arose, and 
then the earth awoke in all her budding spring- 
time gladness, and looked so fair and fresh, that 
the happy rejoiced anew; but the sorrow-stricken 
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And now the sun’s ardent rays 
glowed upon Ellen’s glittering window, and en- 
tered her luxuriant sleeping-room. There her 
polished mirrors reflected his brightness; and 


wept again. 


rare vases of azure and gold, her flowers 
There, the richly 
ornamented couch, which had so often yielded to 


irom 


still sent forth their perfume. 


her light form and gently wooed her to repose, 
still stood invitingly ; while smiling Cupids still 
lifted up their floating rose-tinted burdens, and 
vorgeous tassels still hung adown the room’s 
rich drapery, and from the burnished walls fair 
nymphs looked out and smiled upon the king of 
day. Put the beauty, who oft so coyly welcomed 


him, whose white lids would sometimes ope to 


him, «nd then droop languidly again, and yield to 
the emraces of the drowsy god while he watched 
o’er her glowing charms, was no longer there. 
She, to whom so many looked for happiness, in 
whom so many hearts were bound, had flown, 


and left all this for a life of exile and remorse. 
; 


Strange infatuation Strange atonement for sins 


unhe al il le '—and the sun’s rays pale dand looked 
cheerless, as did the room the y once had bright- 


ened. 
When informed of Ellen’s disappearance, Miss 


} 


Mary was scarcely surprised. She had closely 


observed the growing intimacy between her and 
Grafton; their constant letters; neither had El- 
len’s restless, uneasy manner escaped her vigi- 
lant eye, and, to say the truth, Miss Mary had 


almost anticipated this. As usual, she bowed 


her meek head to this last severe dispensation, 
and resumed the even tenor of her way. 
But on Gordon this blow fell like 


lightning upon the sturdy oak. 


Gene ral 
‘“*Do not tell me,’’ cried he, “ that this last 
remnant of the high-born and noble-hearted has 
' 


I am left to die alone! 
What cause had she for 


fled—that in my old age 
It cannot, cannot be! 
flight ?”’ 


tions, but they overtook not the steam-car, nor 


Servants were dispatched in all direc- 


gleaned any tidings of the direction of her flight. 
Alas! alas! the 


sunshine had forsaken his heart, and he was over- 


light of his eye was gone, the 


come by grief, frantic and inconsolable. 
Ellen's departure, Miss 
Mary was astonished to encounter Grafton in the 


Several days alter 


yard. ‘I search for Ellen,’’ he wildly exclaimed; 
‘*T seek her everywhere, for she is mine !”’ 

You know not where she is, then ?’’ inquired 
Miss Mary. He turned around, and regarded her 
with a piercing, sullenlook. She then perceived 
how sadly changed he was. Instead of the gay, 
gallant cavalier, she saw before her the haggard 
soul whose game was nearly up, whose stake was 
lost forever. 

* Woman!”’ 
in his madness rudely shaking her, 
up to me. I swear you have concealed her. 
This is all a ruse to insure that infernal fellow his 


cried he, clenching his fists, and 
“* deliver her 


prey. You play into his hands, but the stake is 


mine—the treasure you have basely hid is mine. 
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She shall not escape me—I will burn this dingy 
castle to the ground—lI will scatter its founda- 
tions to the winds, that I may find her. Restore 
her to me, or I swear your life isin danger. No- 
thing shall thwart me—no insignificant woman 
shall menace me with eternal misery, through 
her infernal machinations.”’ 

Quietly Miss Mary allowed him to exhaust his 
bitterness upon her, for she was never discon- 
certed or alarmed by maledictions or anathemas 
ofany kind. “I know nothing of Ellen, sir—her 
to me as it can be to 


Until this moment, I had feared that you 


? 


flight is as unaccountable 
you. 
were with her.’ 

“* Feared !”’ 

“ Yes—I feared that you were her companion; 
and I assure you that I have never yet approved 
of Ellen’s conduct in deceiving Roscoe, or in ac- 
cepting you.”’ 

** And you tell me this ?’’ 

*“Yes—lI only say to you what I have often said 
to her.”’ 

“ Then it is to you, madam, that I owe the 
guish I endure? 
disapprobation. 
her? 
her Roscoe as he returns triumphantly to his 
love ? 


and he is too ambitious, too worldly-minded, too 


an- 
Y ou excited her to this by your 
Now, pray where have you sent 
Has she gone, at your instigation, to meet 


I vow I will reveal all I know to him— 


tenacious of his honor, too proud of his high Vir- 
ginia descent, to wed the daughter of’’— 
“You need not repeat the word, sir! nor speak 
Perhaps 
about this 


so menacingly or insultingly to a lady. 
Mr. Grantland knows fully as much 


matter as yourseil ; therefore 


as a thunderbolt, my dear sir—there is nobody 
now to strike with it.”’ 

‘“* But nothing shall deter me—I will find Ellen 
if she be alive. 


you need not use it 


To-morrow I leave all, and com- 


mence a search over the universe. Hasten, do 


hasten the return of your colleague, or ii will be 
too late.’’ 

“I will, sir,’’ said Miss Mary, and she returned 
to the house. 

On a bright day in June, Roscoe Grantland 
alighted at General residence. He 
was dressed in mourning, for his brother had 
died in Italy. With a heavy step he entered that 
familiar house. 

** Do not tell me, for I have heard it all,’’ said 


Gordon's 


Miss Mary met him at the door. 


he, kissing her hand, while a tear stole down his 
blanched cheek. She said not a word, but led 
him into her little parlor. He threw himself 
upon a chair, and seemed convulsed with emo- 
ton. 

““Roscoe,’’ said the good lady, sitting down 
beside him, “‘ this is a mournful meeting; butre- 
member, ‘whom He loveth He chasteneth,’ and 
we must submit.”’ 

“Submit!’’ cried he, vehemently—“ never 
while I have life! Live without my Ellen !—im- 
possible! Rather than submit to that, I would 


this moment end an existence almost insupport- 
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*. 
able. Oh! Ellen, to return and to be welcomed 
You may forget, but / cannot. Forgive 
me, dear Miss Mary; but this, oh! this is more 


thus! 
than I can bear !”’ 
‘“‘T will not attempt to comfort you now, for I 
cannot.”’ 
“No! no! 
fort for me !”’ 
room where Ellen's portrait hung, and fell upon 


no !—there is henceforth no com- 
and he rushed into the well-known 


his knees before it; but there was no comfort 
there. 

‘““Be a man—be a man, Roscoe,’’ cried the 
general, shaking his hand, and vainly endeavor- 
ing to master his own emotion. 

“It is weakness, 1 know; but my sufferings 
are so Oh! Ellen! how could 


you treat me thus ?”’ 


‘Hh! ' 
4uen. 


intense. 

The old general was no longer a man himself; 
he embraced poor Roscoe, and they wept to- 
gether. Grantland spent the day in walking 
about the house and grounds, for every spot was 
Long he 
sat in the vine-covered piazza where she had 
He took a mourntul pleasure 


sacred to the memory of his lost one. 


faintedin his arms. 
in pacing up and down the room where he had 
nursed her when her young spirit seemed hover- 
ing between life and death. 

“Oh! I see her dazzling eye, her raven tresses, 
her outstretched arm, and I hear that voice which 
was such sweet music to me, exclaim, ‘ My Ros- 
coe, I live for you!’ ”’ 

Again he yielded to a violent, frantic grief; 
and, overcome with agony, he left the room. 
But every familiar tree, every blossom of the 
spring, brought back the unforgotten one. He 
too bitter recol- 
and was borne 


left this spot, teeming with 
lections, entered his carriage, 
rapidly away. He returned to Babbleton, and 
former Here he 
was met by a host of friends, who kindly con- 


sought his boarding-house. 
gratulated him on his safe return, complimented 
his improved appearance, and gladly welcomed 
him back. He shook their hands, but could not 
say a word; sorrow had palsied his tongue, and 
the genial warmth of his manly heart was spent. 

Grafton also sought him, and his heart sank 
when he beheld his rival—more elegant, more 
fled to his 
room; solitude was preferable to the society of 


polished than ever. Poor Roscoe 
him who had so deeply injured him—but Gratton 
followed him there. 

‘*‘T had rather be alone just now, my dear sir,”’ 
said Roscoe, mildly. 

‘I dare say you had, my dear sir,”’ replied the 
intruder; “‘ but allow me to say to you that I 
deem a further display of such intense sorrow on 
your part presumption. Your conduct will pro- 
voke much ridicule, I assure you, for it is pretty 
generally known here that an engagement exists 
between Miss Gordon and myself; therefore, my 
dear sir, please remember that you have now no 
right to mourn or to seek Ellen—that is my high 
privilege, and mine alone. 


” 








ELLEN, THE 


‘‘Why do you come to torment me ?—is she 
Can I[ uproot my love 
Hear me, 
are enemies, for I can tolerate 


Dase ly 


not lost to both of us? 
because she is fickle and you bid me? 
sir! henceforth we 
no insidious friend, who, in my absence, 


endeavors to steal the affections of be- 


trothed! I 
Le ave 
for you are 

‘T have but one reply for such an unprovoked 


ve 
ly. 


my 


consider dishonored forever. 


you 


me, sir an insult to me, 


' 
no ionger a gentieman. 


your pre sence 1s 


Choose your hour, sir; I am rea 


my pistols; 


attack. 
de | 


oblige me by accepting one,”’ said Roscoe, bow- 


am also ready—here ar pray 


ing, and handing him the deadly 











‘*Since you are so very prompt,’’ said Grafton, 
maliciously, “‘I will take the rty of saying a 
word. IfIdie and you marry Ellen, may I ask 
you whose daughter you w wed, dear re- 
spected sir = 

“The daughter of her fat! sume,’’ re- 
plied Roscoe, eyeing him keen 

‘You are right for once, my dear sir. Miss 
Gordon is i ithe d er of her father 
traitor. This is a remarka fact, and as such 
I ve alre y taken the pr to | sh 
to the world Now I amre \ Remember the 
name of (ie yn raced forever 

But m 3; not disgraced, sir—I have 


ceived it from my ancestors. After your last 
con | rer you cannot say the same.’’ 
Saying e words, he | edt pis at his 
head l ed the Tascal of room 

After this ev t our hero’s slumbe ’ er- 
g seemed su nly aroused d instead of 
yielding to sorrow, | t ed to 
every ian eflort to discover E sr i 
Accord y, he again vis 1M Mary, and 
quesuioned her closely « r I n’s nys- 
terious departure ; but tha ly could give him 
no clu vw h to guide s 

Y« ih i ison to be eve er very 1 nay y 
before she took this strange step ?’ sked 

Ye replied the lady; “‘Ir y tho t at 
times it her reason was t ened \ 1 can 
form ) t i er ecce m . & e- 
times she was Ww with joy, a 1 she would 
Never have I en such utter, hops sd i- 
tion as was painfully expressed upon her fa 
on the event! { yre she | | us. \W neve! I 
ventured to approach her, she would re se ni 
so ly, that I determined not to solicit her 
confid é 1 latterly we scarcely excha 1 
a syllable during the day. Since yon were here 
on vesterday, I have exan | r room ‘ 
rou \ I th t per! ss have 
something by wl 1 we i be ed in our 
search. On the fly-leaf of a book you ve 
I found the wwing :—‘ Farewell, dear Roscoe ; 
do not doubt my love—itisthes I have acted 
contrary to your expressed wishes; I have disre- 


garded my most solemn premises, 
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vow which Heaven witnessed—I am perjured. 
I know your stern, unyielding ideas of moral 
propriety, your noble ideal of truth in woman ; 
I cannot dareto meet you—therefore I go into an 


exile of atonement, of severe penance, of prayer. 

Forget me if you can, but 1 know you cannot— 

this is my only he pe oe 

Ellen! Ellen! although untrue, you 
] 1? 


ie girl. I alse, 


l 


“Ont 


know your power, unliathomab 
faithl k me with 


3s, you coniess it all—then mo 
my constancy. Believe me, Miss Mary, so much 


s celestial creature, that I worship 


Without 


therefore | worship t/ 


i 


do I adore 1 
\ 1] , 

them she would not be 

W he 


stay in Paris has accustomed me to levity in 


her ve ry fauit 


hersel em. ther my 





wo- 


man, or whether having lost her, I prize her the 


I only know that I remem- 

















ber her frailties now, not as grave faults, but as 
le r evils, w h | hten her perfections, and 
render her i ely more winning and captivat- 
ing. Do you know that I consider s flight so 
like r, that I scarcely v rat it? In the 
excitement of a momet é egards prudence, 
defies prejudice, and 3; a wicked delight in 
a I knov wr Atter 3 Cpe 
comes 1 SO Ke¢ ) s her regret, 
t ts rusnes ) oO} site ext ind 
does } ice enou to ¢ e the sins of a life- 
tin Entl ve, 8 is swayed 
| I it r, ever 1! y to go astray, and 
ever rea » all i i t Careless of 
po} lar « ) s ts to astonish and 
am by her ¢ rya ind ence—yet 
too brill t not to be admired, too talented not 
to A n s t | ‘ = i iV to be 
I r 1 M ig cI re '—at « el m ll, 
s kling i,s her, coy, bash- 
iul e! i . r ! I etu s, dar- 
ing, subli Now s 3 tears and peni- 
tence; ag she is } i waywa buld, 
n Ling, W erir I I vers y keeps 
one ever l 1¢ t WwW i mag ot her 
I ner makesa speau l } 
( rs ot se } - ) 
tears. © : es upon you, and 
T it } t ng Yr be A \ I i 
pulsed; s vely asks forgiv s 
ly gl it, and s! \\ ( vy] 
tanta s you, | Ss, I 
then she is the irful woman, tr . believing, 
mid, 100% ip to one for vice, leaning on 
one ! su} rt A oh! e so € I r. so 
rresistible ) SE ve, that one gladly endures 
her sarcasm, her caprice, her ridicule, her fickle- 
ness, for ove sucht ientasthis! Oh! I can- 
not tarry here—I cannot! tive—I must 
find het She won back to her home, 
and to the heart which has y led its every 
tenderness to her 


“Then go, my friend, and may Heaven grant 
'’” said M s Mary. 
} +} 


whither must I go?’’ asked the 


“* But t 


“ 


man; “she may be 


young 


north, south, east, or west; 
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I cannot possibly know; or sk «may be but a 


few miles from us. Oh! this suspense is horri- 
ble !—I am tortured by a thousand fears. What 
must I do?’’ 

As usual, he stationed himself before Ellen’s 
portrait, and while her languid eye seemed to 
look sadly down upon him, he resolved to set out 
immediately and scour creation, and devote his 
life to 


thought of losin 


her recovery, rather than endure the 


g her forever. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘Where! where is the Rover’ 
Youne Roscoe Grantland’s traveling carriage 
and many curious Babble- 


usual, engaged in wond 


stood before the door: 


tonians were, as 


ring 
and wondering in vain; for the footman mysteri- 
ously strapped on a trunk, and opened not h 
mouth to a single Babbleto: n, d then he 
threw in a carpet-bag and some 


tioned himself like a Roman soldier at his post. 


And the coachman sat per 1 up in his seat, 
and looked most wise too, but d lared h cnew 
nothing; and so the Ba etonians babbled 
among themselves, and fir neluded, that if 
Roscoe was going anywhere, he was going to 
commit suicide, and that was an end of j 

The young man, pale and orn, came out 
was assisted in the carriage, the door was closed, 


} 


he waved his hand to his friends, and was gone. 


He had commenced his tour in search of Ellen, 


and had determined first to explore Virginia, as 


she must necessarily have 


portion of it, on her way north, south, east, or 


west. He bade his coachman drive to a certain 
village, where he purposed taking the cars, and 
traveling every route in the state, until he i- 
thered some information « é ng her. I 
will yie ld to the wondertul i ct of tru love,”’ 


said our tourist, throwing the rein 
neck, as benighted travelers do yield them to 
And 


lance, is as true to its object as the 


love, which, in lover's par- 


their steeds. 
nee dl to the 


pole, took our young friend, sat him in a gloomy 


car behind a furious locomotive, and the wily god 
, 


clapped his tiny hands with mischievous delight as 


he beheld the forlorn lover borne hissing, blowing 


panting along, as fast as the huge steam-hors¢ 


could carry him, on an exploring expedition in a 
direction exactly opposite to the 


fair fugitive had 


route which the 


taken. Thus he wandered 


through old Virginia, amazing and confounding 


her plodding farmers by 


his brusque 


artling her 


queries ; 


scattering her youngsters, st curious 


; 
from all 


formation concerning Ellen, which 


old women, and collecting a fund of in- 
invariably 


proved to be false. Int! 


is Inan er, our hero pe re- 
grinated for six months, until he wonthe enviable 
reputation of being insane, alter which he re- 


turned disconsolate to Babbleton, and once more 
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declared himself the most miserable of men. 
Graham, who was too true-hearted to forsake a 
friend in distress, sought Roscoe immediately, 
frankly told him ali he knew of Ellen’s flight, 
that 


This renewed the bereaved lover's grief, 


and the part he had taken in mysterious 
affair. 
for the mention of that name so dear, was asa 
funeral song to his poor heart, so cold, so dead. 

“TT have said 
Graham, * 


“* Hope 1, mock 


me Wi h no more de lusive hope 83 they have SICK- 


not come to re-open wounds,”’ 


} 
} ‘ft 


jut to awaken hope.”’ 
cried Roscoe—* my frien 


ened me 


‘Allow me to read this strange paragraph to 


resumed the comforter, ‘* and then, per- 
haps, like myself, you will adn 


you,” 


1it that there is yet 


hope,’’ and he read the following curious state- 


from a New Orleans paper. 


use.—There dwells, in a secluded 


part of this city, in a house of wretched exterior, 
a young female of singular and dazzling beauty, 
nal P ? ee 
months past, has lived a recluse 
tee 
I 


from all association with the we rid, save In the 


common intercourse forced upon her by the pur- 
chase « he ire necessaries of life. She is re- 
puted to immensely rich,and is known to be 

pos yn of jewels of rare value; but whence 
< ume, who she is, or what her object in pur- 
s r a career so st no oO can divine. 
Ne. s! has na Oo pant of the place, no 
visitor S en known to ¢€ er her avpoade, and 
lovely as s! is in form and feature, she seems 


studiously to avoid the rader sex, and seems to 


leaversion. There 
h the 


is a mystery connected with her whi most 





; - 
curious and inquisitive are unable to fathom; and 
1 deep and all-absorbing interest in relation to 
her, has been excited among 1 


whom her 


personal charms have won to admiration. 


*“*Ha! that must be Ellen,’’ cried Roscoe, 
startir ip. ‘No other woman under the sun 
would t k of liv ng thus!’’ 

‘I really would not be surprised if it were 


said 


‘Wait, my dear fellow; let's reflect upon the 


‘Oh! I have reflected until reflection is mad- 


ness. Action, immediate, decisive action, is 


what I want—rest and reflection almost derange 


me. I go!—I cannot stay !—again will I com- 
mence my fruitless search.’’ 
And now, my gentle, patient reader, we are in 


whose bosom the 


and 


s—where riches 


the mighty crescent city, in 


unrivaled Mississippi pours her wealth, 


whose feet the wide Gulf lav 


unhee ded he: 


lid poverty un- 


are hurled profusely, until they 


where grandeur, pomp, and sq! 





ceasingly roll, until death stalks unchecked and 


thins their mighty ranks. In a remote, unfre- 


quented street, we spy a small twinkling win- 








ELLEN, 


a face more 
t } 
f, 


idurns that 


gilded by the setting sun, and 


orb himese 














modest wil v, for it is Ellen’s face, still beauti- 
ful, still 1 e attractive than all the high-born 
loveli which revels in that giant city. Fair 
I recluse, looks out upon the human sea, 
tos to and tro be ith her twinkling window, 
ind a tear rs on her { le eek, and her 
dark eves « ) dly ort ifs Oo an 
home 1 f lt hear come oO ¢ her, and 
she 3, { ill do sich for these See! see! 
sister—yonder is the pretty lady!’’ cried a littl 
girl, scam] r inaway hoop. Ellen 
wi 1 ha l red longer, but a tall, dark 
m { and ! yusly it her, and a 
I » ol ints ( $ s were 
tu u Ss ll I ] lk i4 
| y of : dm lore were com- 
ing to upon | face, her too beautiiul fa 
= ‘ { WwW hie \ ( I n, t T } r l 1 «- 
tle w Ww ls 1 —for what had her 
I ity « for | 7 ' it had mad er 
vain, am is, and cruel; it had given her 
power over too many hearts, and now it failed to 
bi é | beloved « » her feet. A knock! 
—ves, I door, a thundering knock is 
heard. Ellen starts, for no one has, as yet, in- 
truded on her s e. Betty, her only follower 
from hon es to door 

[ say, my |, who lives here ?’’ inquired the 
tall, dark man, who had seen Ellen at her win- 
dow 

Miss Jane Hammond,’’ replied the waiting- 


maid; for this was I s new name 
“Well, could I sec 
you please ?”’ 
‘No, sir; she never sees any company at all, 
sir. She is an invalid.’’ 
‘But would you allow me to see her one mi- 
cood reasons 
not thus in- 


’ 


o be alone. 


sir—I hav 3, sir—she will not 


ot;’’ and Betty, in great 
the door in his face. 
Betty was summoned to 
, 
Knot k. 
Hammond to-day ?”’ 
ntleman. 


il 


Viss Jane 


the door by the same tert 
““ Could I see 


1] the persevering g¢ 


Mis 





inquire 
No, sir. 


no more.’’ 


Jane desires that you will call 


mention to her that I only wanted a 


- D d yo l 
few minutes conversation, after which I would 
not again intrude ?”’ 


es, sir, I told Miss Ellen’’— 
n, did you say ?”’ 
said I said Ellen? I said 


am sure. 


a 
“y 
Elle 
“No, sir!—who 
Miss Jane, | 

“* Do tell 
said poor betty, almost crazed by the man’s 


~* 
é 


me—is her name Ellen ?”’ 
sir—her name is Miss Jane Gordon,’’ 


Miss Jane Hammond, if 
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ferocious moustache, between which and a figure 


on the side, her attention had been 


divided. 
‘“‘ Gordon!”’ 
grew livid. 


ag Lord : 


away,’’.sa 


Nosite 
Oppo ile 


} 


he cried, and his face actually 


no, sir!—you distract me —do get 
the door viole ntly. 

Miss El 

Lord have mercy upon us!+-I saw Mars Roscoe 

glad that I 


d Betty, shutting 


1e ran to Ellen’s room—* len, may the 


as I’m a living woman. I was so 


came in one inch of running to him and telling 
him everything right out.’ 
‘‘No! no! no'—that cannot be!’’ cried Ellen, 


equally overjoyed. She ran to her window, and 
Roscoe, her 
} 


urned a corner and 


own noble- 
aisap- 


at his 


» . | 
irk men in the 


' 
But the dark man was still post, 
the ad 
he d 


retired. But 
could not h 


t 
ive Kept the 


young girl from 


her window the next day. Restlessly her eager 


‘tion for the fond lover 
red and 
cussed her beauty, but she heeded them not; and 


ld 


also couid 


dis- 


the persevering gentleman look stead- 


fastly, mournfully at her now—she cared not. 
Still the radiant face shone from the old window, 


and still the dark eyes lighted up that squalid 


street. ‘Twilight came ; the city lamps illumined, 
‘ Or- 
leans—Ellen’s frugal supper remained untouched, 
ited. She thought 


she saw him in the distance; nearer he came, her 


rrilliantly over New 


and darted their rays 


for now her eyes seemed fascin 
young heart bounded—still nearer, until he stood 
beneath her little window—she could not breathe, 
was her excitement. 

Miss Ellen—oh! 


so intens¢ 
‘Spe ik to hin 9 for God’s 

_ Lr? 

sake, spe an. 

There he 

He was pale, and 

Ellen saw the deep lines her falsehood had traced. 


Ellen’s tongue refused to move. 
stoo¢e, uncertain where to go. 


Roscoe, forgive me she cried, leaning over 
Th 
from the third story of that dilapidated building 
beamed the face of her he loved. He stretched 


forth his hand to her, and the poor exile, wild 


the window-sill. young man looked up— 


with joy, ran toher little door and fell into his 
J9} 


arms. ‘Oh! forgive me!’’ were the only words 
she could utter. 

‘‘Ten thousand times, my dearest!’’ said Ros- 
He raised the 


long tresses which veiled her face, and once more 


coe, bending over his beloved. 


his eyes dwelt on those rare angelic features, 
‘‘ Forgive you?—yes—for the present blissful 


moment repays me for all I have endured.’”’ She 
took his hand, and led him into the unfurnished 
room where her little “My 
poor Ellen, and is it thus you have lived during 


board was spread. 


the long year ?’’ 

“Yes, Roscoe—this is the rude apartment of 
one satiated with luxury. Here I have been— 
not happy, far from it—but almost contented and 
She smiled, and tried to look cheer- 
He drew her gently be- 


resigned.’’ 
ful, but she could not. 
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side him, and poor Ellen could bear up no longer: 
she wept tears of sorrow, and of happiness too. 

= My brave girl,’’ said the lover, “few could 
have acted thus—few could have lett a home like 
yours for such as this, and urged by such a mo- 
tive.”’ 

“T was not worthy of the blessings kind Hea- 
ven lavished on me. I have been infinitely more 
contented here than when in the whirl of plea- 


sure I eagerly grasped for more—when, afraid of 


solitude, I shunned my better self. Ah! Roscoe, 
I quaffed the burning cup until my parched 
tongue thirsted for the cooling, 


draucht, which I have at least found here. Had 


composing 


you remained near me, my friend, I should have 
ministering to 
the happiness of others, myself happy. Alas! 
were fearfully 


hom« 


been now at my pleasant 





my forebodings when you left me, 
fulfilled. 


it me, I still pursued the wrong. 


Knowing the right, for you had taught 
I, who had 


tions of gay 





been accustomed to al! the fascin: j 
society, was left too much alone. Your pro- 
tracted absence I could no longer endure—the 
ther I fled, and 


was welcomed too warmly to return. Once more 


bright world smiled on me, t) 


embarked, I sailed wildly with the current— 
dashed against those frightful ro 
you warned me, and learnt from this a life-lesson, 
which I can never, never forget. 

“Do not talk of this, my Ellen—I came not to 


ks ’gainst which 


To look upon your face, 


upbraid you, dearest. 

to hear your voice, is enough for me. Oh! El- 
len, I have suffered fearfully !—lashed by a thou- 
sand doubts, I have almost beeninsane. Let me 
now enjoy your smile, nor recall the bitter past. 
I came to seek happiness, to reclaim the wan- 
derer—not to chide, not to remonstrate.”’ 

“Oh! Roscoe, how changed you are! You, 
whose nice sensibilities detected every shadow 
of wrong—you, who detest a falsehood—you, 
whose soul is so nobly pure—can you forgive the 
deceiver, the perjurer ?”’ 

“Come, Ellen, and lay your little hand within 
my own, as you used to do when we two were 
betrothed. Am I not changed, dearest? I too 
have learnt a life-lesson, and it is this—we should 
bear and forbear. We should not sternly con- 
demn others because God has made them differ- 
ently from ourselves; we should not, by force, 
endeavor to bend all to our model. We should 
bear each other’s burdens, and forgive our bro- 
ther as we also hope to be forgiven. I, too, have 
have done wrong. Instead of gently wooing you 
to myself, I rigidly exacted promises which sat 
heavily on your buoyant, Jight heart. The voice 
of pleasure came softly, soothingly, endearingly, 
caressingly upon your ear, and won youfrom me. 
I, too selfish, disliked to see your smiles gladden 
another’s heart, and would have shut up this 
beauty and grace which God had sent to shed 
its brightness over all the world. I could not 
love you, Ellen, if you were stern and harsh like 
myself. [love you for your easy variableness, 


—s~ 


Your bright- 
ness and your sadness are alike dear to me, and 


your beautiful lights and shadows. 


yet I would mar this heavenly tinted picture by 
shutting it up from the sun, and from the gay 
world, which give it color, animation, and life. 
No, dearest, be yourself—be gay and light-heart- 
ed—smile upon all, love all, cheer all, make all 
happy, but be mine.’’ 

““T will! I will!’’ exclaimed the impulsive 
girl; and the thundering knock was heard once 
more at her door. 

“‘T thought you received no visitors,’’ said the 
lover, looking exactly as he used to look durin 
the old iron reign he had but just condemned. 

“I do not,’ replied Ellen; “but that dark 
man will come.”’ 


' ¢ 99? 


** He will come !—he shall not and Roscoe 
strode fiercely to the little street door. ‘* Who 
are you, sir?’’ he inquired of the stranger. ‘‘ My 
sister receives no visitors.”’ 

‘* Your sister ?”’ said the gentleman, dubiously. 
‘*But, my dear sir, I must see this Miss Jane 
Hammond, who is your sister. HI mistake not, 
she is Ellen Gordon—and now hear me!—I see 
her or die !"’ 

‘*T swear you shall not !”’ 

‘*Who says I shall not see my child ?’’ Cap- 
tain Gordon pushed Roscoe aside, and quickly 
reached Ellen’s room. ‘*‘ My daughter!’’ said 
he, standing still and looking at her. Something 
familiar in his face and tone of voice brought 
back her childhood’s years, and Ellen, yielding to 
the instinct of her heart, rah and embraced him. 
‘*This is indeed my littie Ellen—forgive me, my 
love; but I see your poor mother when I gaze on 
you, the beloved of my youth, the mother of my 
child, the early taken, the never forgotten, my 
lost Ellen!’’ and the dark man sat him downand 
wept. It was a long time since a tear had soft- 
ened that stern cheek ; but now he wept. Ros- 
coe entered. 

‘*See! my father!’ 
the exile, the orphan, dwelt upon that word father; 


cried Ellen, proudly; for 


it was a proud, protecting word to her. The 
young man bowed, and respectfully grasped the 
hand of Ellen’s father. 

‘** And now,”’ said Captain Gordon, brushing 
away a tear, and looking around upon the bare 
walls of the uncomfortable room—‘‘ why do I see 
my daughter thus? Where are her 
slaves ?—where the riches with which I sur- 


hundred 


rounded my daughter? the high-born and gifted, 

who should be ministering to my daughter ?’’ 
Elien briefly told him why. ‘‘ //is daughter,’ 

thought Roscoe; ‘surely he has never done her 


’ 


so much honor.’’ 

** Now, dear papa, tell me why you have only 
sought me now—why I was left to grow up with- 
out your knowledge, and without your parental 
instruction ?’’ asked Ellen, looking at her lover; 
for she almost dreaded to hear. 

‘* Well, my dear girl, come sit on papa’s knee, 
and listen to the dangers through which he has 








ELLEN, 


passed.”’ Again the proud look came o’er Elle n’3 
face, and Roscoe smiled, for the gay girl was al- 
most her former self. ‘‘ The life of a seaman, 
however stirring and dangerous, is, nevertheless, 
I have faced death a thou- 
Since I 
about seventeen years ago, I have 
| 


s, to China, to South 


monotonous to re late. 


sand times, in as many different shapes. 
left Virginia 


been to the Sandwich Islan 
America, and to Europe ; but of the latter part of 
these long years only will Ispeak. I was com- 
mander of the —— when it was burnt, and after 
1 by five 
of my men, went on board a Spanish craft, and 
Havin I 


termined to take a land journey, more 


that terrible catastrophe, I, accompani 


sailed to Rio. r reached that city, we de- 





perilous 

throu 7h 

This 
, 


was about six years ago. We purchased mules 


than any sea voyage, across the country, 


the Isthmus to Guatamala and Mexico. 


and other conveniences, hired quite a company 


of guides, and set out on our dangerous tour. 


Strange to say, we reached the city of Mexico, 
after many adventures, which I will not relate 


now, but will reserve for a winter’s evening in 


our dear Virginia, when my daughterand her old 


father sit over a blazing fire, and listen to the 
burly old winds which carouse so gloriously in 


] 


our native state. In a sad plight I entered the 


magnificent city of the Montezumas. My knes 
was terribly shattered by a fall from a mountain 
crag—and while you, my dear, were satiated with 
luxury, your poor father was borne on a rough, 


uneasy litter, unable to move; and, what was 
worse, hadn't a claco* in his purse. We could 
| 


but what could this avail 


all speak the language 
us without money? We roamed up and down 
the streets, too proud to beg or ask assistance. 
In vain the hosts of Lazaurios and léperos crowded 
around us, recommended us to their lady of Gua- 
daloupe and the good Saint Lazerus, and held out 
their hands for remuneration; we were poorer 
At last, after wandering about for 
benevolent-looking 


} 
i 


than they. 
some time, we were met by a 
1, and 


padre, who took his purot from his mout 


kindly accosted us. My companions pointed to 
me, and said they had nothing to pay a physi- 
cian. The good man, who was physician as well 


as priest, took me to comfortable quarters, 
spliced my knee, and supplied myself and men 
with every necessary. Good fortune was now 
actually showered upon us—the Mexican senoras 
vied with each other in every attention which the 
most tender feelings could suggest. 

‘*It had been more than three years since I 
had seen a newspaper from the United States; 
and it was here that I heard of the existing war 
between my country and Mexico. Iwas exceed- 
ingly anxious to leave the city for some sea-port 
town; but for more than six months I could 
scarcely walk even on crutches, and the good 
padre kept me quiet, by promising to see m¢ 
safe to Vera Cruz, where he and his family (for 
‘taco, a small Mexican coin. 


* ( 
t Puro, asmail cigar. 
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in Mexico priests have families), resided. As 
to take the journey, my men 
to Vera Cruz. 


soon as I was able 
and self accompanied the padre 
We found the inhabitants in great commotion, 
for the city was about to be bombarded by the 
I determined to join our army 
with my men, as soon as I could report myself. 


American forces. 


This, for the present, was almost impossible— 
therefore we kept very quiet. I would not allow 
my men to become interpreters, so fearful was I 
of forfeiting my claims to consideration in the 
army. 

‘*On the 24th of March, Vera Cruz was at- 
tacked. I watched beside the padre’s bed, for 
he was sick with tertian fever, so common in 
that country. Shells exploded, and spread death 
around us, while disease within menaced us with 
a similar fate. On the fourth day the heavy roll of 
war had ceased—victory was won—Vera Cruz 
had fallen. Still I sat beside my preserver. A 
beautiful girl ran in for protection—she believed 
the house of the servant of God invulnerable. 
Our soldiers soon entered, drunk with victory— 
cried the 
cried 
snatched my 
sword, and cut down an officer whose pistol was 
pointed to the invalid. We routed the American 
1g my men to guard the curaand 


they rushed upon us — ‘Save me?’ 
poor cura, lookir 
t I called to my men, 


up tome. ‘Save me!’ 


the girl. 


a 
soldiers. Leavir 


senora, I, after superhuman exertions, found the 
commander-in-chief, and told him what I had 
done. Ever right, never wrong, he applauded the 
cura and senora 
further molested. Since then, I 


’ - 1 
ived a letter from my father, denounc- 


act, and gave orders that the 
should not be 
have rect 


ing me as a renegade and traitor, and forbidding 


me his house. If to protect the innocent be trea- 
son, then may I ever be a traitor; if to returna 


service be treason, 1 glory in being called a 


traitor !’? 

Ellen’s superbly arched head rose beautifully 
on her swan-like neck ; her eyes shone gloriously; 
the proud look sat triumphantly on her glowing 
face, for she had a right to be proud—was she 
realm? Her father now 
kissed her, and said he must leave her for an hour 


not the noblest in the 
or more, but would return and sleep under her 
homely roof. Roscoe, too, arose to go, but loi- 
tered, and before he could tear himself away, 
Ellen, like a queen, gave him her name, untar- 
tished, unstained, as honorable as his own. 

Now a beautiful task had the fair exile to ac- 
complish—a holy task—to reconcile the father 
ard the son, the stern old general to the officer 
more stern. She was the tie which bound these 
two, and she the pliant mediatress. Each thought 
himself right, the other wrong. Too proud to 
question or explain, they stood defying; but El- 
len went like the mission dove and reconciled the 
two. And now she had achieved her mighty 
penance ; and now all these beloved ones, through 
her, are happy, while she, as Roscoe’s bride, is 


happier than them all. 








SABBATH 


BY W. GILM( 


Tue following versions are made from Isaiah. 


The author has been part irly careful to pre- 
serve, as nearly as possible, the sir 
tinal He has been 





gular and 
sweet simplicity of the or 
ecrupulous to omit noth gw it > grate- 
ful to the sou! of piety, and to ad 
might be displeasing to the ear of taste 


ng which 

and in 
the adoption of the particular rhythms chosen, 
he has rather followed a something of lyrical sug- 
than exercised 
English 


to run into verse 


gestion, in the early translation, 
any arbitrary ch 


version seems, in many pt 


himself. The old 


ices, 


itself, and the ear and thought become conécious 


of a harmony, to the dictates of which, thus com- 
bined, no writer of reflection should be 


ferent. 


indif- 


I—THE LAMENT FOR MOAB 
ISAIAH XV 
> 
My heart for Moab sorrows— 
The fields of Ar lie waste, 
And Kir is brought to silence 


ht and shame defaced; 


By nig 
O’er Nebo and Medeba 

The sons of Moab wail, 
And groans of hapless Heshbon 


Proclaim her children’s bale 


My heart cries out for Moab, 
Her fugitives that fly— 
Thou, Lauthith, hear’st their sorrows, 
And all thine e« 
For Nimrim’s waters failing, 


10es sigh; 
Her green banks withered all, 
Best suit the hapless wailing 
That speaks her people's fall! 
Her maids at fords of Arnon, 
Like birds that find no nest, 
Grow weary still of seeking, 
And pray in vain for rest 
Alas! too long their pleasure 
And pride of heart were set 
On things of mortal treasure, 


Which made them pray’r forget! 


IlL—THE DESOLATION OF MOAB 


ISAIAH XVI. 


Aas! the fields of Heshbon, 
They languish in their shame; 
The vine of Sibmah « 
Because of Moab’s blame 
The Princes of the Heathen 
Have swept with wrath the land, 
And smitten, even to Jazer’s walls, 


} 


iet 
meth 


The green plants of her hand. 
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I, te ‘ Jazver 
I Si at 
VW t sw rif on’s helds, 
I 
i ts a 
i ‘ < 
A te 
1 r harves $ 
rhe Lord Hosts hath spoken 
His wra " i 


Ifl.—THE OVERTHROW OF EPHRAIM 


On! woto Ephraim’s v eys, 


Her crown of 





Oh that day of terror, 

When G o'er vs sown; 
wi 1/iike a fit empest 

He treads I down 
How blest of a r pe r 


~uail be the few who wear 
His diadem of 


Thai made them safe, in fear! 


auly 





IV.—THANKSGIVING FOR MERCY 


ISAIAH XI 


On! I will praise thee, Father! 
Though thou wast angry late, 


Yet hast thou turned thy wrath away 


Nor fear from other foes, 
But find the strength for song, that faith 
In thy great love bestows. 
With joy, from wells of virtue, 


t saves, 


I draw the draught tha 
And walk serene in carnage still, 
Though still I walk o'er graves; 
As one who dwells in Zion, 
Permitted thus by thee, 
Ising and shout the wondrous things 


Thou dost for her and me! 
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Ar tl per ement 1€ 
volutionary war, a distr! ol « nirvy ‘ad been 
organ 1 in the state of Georgia, compri ra 
la terri il extent, from Newsom’s ponds to 
the Cherokee corner, near Athens, and from Sa- 
vannah river on the east to © yee river and 
Shoulde meon the west ihis a r I med 
( ( 5 Ww 1 rec ved 1 e ol W kes in 
] rota ) shed E iW politician 
‘The majority of its po; when hostilities 
comt cet yused \\ t lhe ne 
piv V L« es 0 mor the sia 
was | Hornet’s Nes and the people re- 
< ved e 1 e of “M ims on account oi 
1 ir t er hos yto the kK rsauthority. Near 
Dye’s i Webb’s ferries on Lroad river, now in 
] rt county, was a stream know is W ar- 
woman's creek.’’ Its name was derived from the 
« er ¢ i individual who ved near the en- 
trance of the stream into the river. ‘This person 
was Nancy Hart, a wom: enorant of letters 
and the civ = of life ) 1 zeaious lover I 

rty and the “liberty boys s she called the 
W higs she had a hu l,w 1 she nomi- 
nated “‘a poor stick,’’ because he did not take a 
decided and active part with the delenders of his 
country, although she could not conscr isly 
charge him with the least partiality towards the 
Tories. This vulgar and illiterate, but hospitable 
and valorous female patriot, could boast no share 
ot beauty—a fact she herself would have readily 
acknowledged had she ever enjoyed an opportu- 
nity of looking in a mirror. She was cross-eyed, 
with a broad angle mouth, ungainly in figure, 
rude in speech and awkward in manners, but hav- 
ing a woman's heart for her friends, though it 
of a Catrine Montour for the enemies of her coun- 
try. She was well known to the Tories, who 
stood 1 fear of her revenge tor any grievance or 
ag essive act, though they pass no opportu- 
nity of worrying and annoying her when they 
could do so with impunity. 

On the occasion of an excursion from the Bri- 
tish camp at Augusta, a party of Tories pene- 
trated oO the interior, and havi sav mur 
dered Colon Dooly in bed, in his own house 
they proceeded up the country for the purpose of 


On their way, a 


perpetrating turther atrocities. 


* Communicated by a gentleman resident in Georgia 


_ 


y 


tol 


THE REVOLUTION. 


ELLET 


L.. A. Gopey, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 


Pe 


nnsylvania.] 


detachment of five of the party diverged to the 


east, and crossed Broad river, to make discoveries 
about the neighborhood, and pay a visit to their 


old acquaintance, On reaching her 


Nancy Hart. 


cabin, they entered it unceremoniously, receiving 


from her no weleome but a scowl; and informed 


her they had come to } 


cnow the truth of a story 


current respecting her, that she had secreted a 


noted rebel from a company of king’s men who 


were pursuing him, and who, but for her aid, 
would have caus and hung him. Nancy un- 
dauntedly avowed her agency in the fugitive’s 


rape. She told them she had at first heard the 


tramp of a horse rapidly approaching, and had 
then seen a horseman coming towards her cabin. 
As he came nearer, she knew him to be a Whig 


let down the bars a 


, and motioned him to 


and flying from pursuit. She 


steps fror her cabin 


n 
h both doors, front and rear, 


pro 


of her single-roomed house; to take the swamp, 
and secure himself as well as he could. She then 
put up the bars, entered her cabin, closed the 
doors and went about her business. Presently, 
some ‘lories rode up to the bars, and called out 
boisterously to her. She muffled her head and 
face, and opening the door, inquired why they 
disturbed a sick, lone woma They said they 
had traced a man they wanted to catch, near her 
house, and asked if any one on horseback had 
passed that way. She answered no, but she saw 


somebody on a sorrel horse turn out of the path 


into the woods some two or three hundred yards 


back. ‘‘ That must be the fellow,’’ said the To- 
ries; and asking her direction as to the way he 
took, they turned about and went off, ‘‘ weil 
fooled,’’ said Nancy, ‘‘in an opposite course to 
that of my Whig boy; when, if they had not 
been so lofty- minded, but had looked on the 

round inside the bars, they would have seen his 
horse’s tracks to that door, as plain as you 
can see t tracks on this here floor, and out of 
t’uther door down the path to the swamp.’’ 

This bold story did not much please the Tory 


party, but they could not wreak their revenge 
upon the woman who thus unscrupulously avowed 
her daring aid to a rebel, and the cheat she had 

upon his pursue otherwise than by ordering 
her to aid and comfort them by giving them 
something to eat Ns rep ed that she never fed 
king’s men he could help it; the villains had 
put it out of her power to feed even her own 
family and friends, by stealing and killing all her 
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poultry and pigs—‘‘except that one old gobbler 
in the yard.’ 


you set 


**Well, and that you shall cook for us, 


ral 


whic 


" , . ‘? 


said 


who appeared the head of the party; and 

iw his musket, he shot down the turkey, 

h another of the men brought into the house 

and handed to Mrs. Hart to clean and cook with- 
She stormed and swore awhile—for 


out delay 


Nancy occasionally swore—but seeming, at last, 


resolved to make a 
alacrity the ar: 

her daughter, a | 
old, and sometim 
whom she se¢ 
changing 

pleased wi 
of the lig 
vitation which 


nu 


mor, € 


¥. 


rude sts with him. ‘The Tories, 
h her freedom, invited her t 


ior they had br ht with them, an in- 


was accepted with witty thanks. 


The spring, of which everv se ment has one 
near at hand, was uit the edge of the swamp, 
and a short dista within swamp was a high 
snag-topped stump, on which was placed a conch 
shell. ‘Thisr ru t was used by the family 
to give inior i ! vm sofa Vv ition ol 
notes, to Mr. Hart, or Ss neig rs who might 
be at work ina field or i ist beyond the 
swamp, ‘that the ‘ Britishers’’ or Tories wer 
about; that the master was wa i the cabin, 
or that he was to * ke p <« > or ** mak 
tracks’’ for another swamp. Ps r the opera- 
tion of cooking, Mrs. Hart had sent her daughter 
Sukey to the s y fur wa with directions to 
blow the conch for her fath 1 such a way as 
would inform him there were Tor in the eabin, 
and that he was to ‘‘ keep close” with his three 
neighbors who were with him, till he should hear 


the conch a 
The party 


and sat down to fe 


bler. 


where they were in view and w 


Mrs. 


| 
table and to her ; sts, occasionally 


twee 


ca 


again 


n them and their muskets. 
lled for, and as there was none in the cabin 


Mrs. Hart 


ain. 


ha 


1 become merry over tl 
ast up 
They had caut isly stacked their 


1 wit! reac! 


arms 
1; and 
Hart, assiduous in entions upon the 


passe d be- 


Water was 


| ‘ ¢ " Y 
naving so rived tha 


ukey was 


sent to the y her mother 


to blow the conch so as to call up Mr. Hart and 


his 


neighbors 


immedi unwhile, Mrs. 





+} 


Hart hax 


wh 


1 slipped out one of pieces of pine 


ynstitutes a ‘‘ chinking’’ between the logs 


1 
nh ¢ 


of a cabin, and had dextrously put out of the house 





through that space, two of the five guns. She 
was detected in the act of putting out the third. 
The party sprang tothbeir feet. Quick is thought, 
Mrs. Hart brought the piece s eld to her 
shoulder, and declared she w | | the first 
man who approached her. All were terror-struck, 
tor Nancy’s obliquity of sight caused each one to 
imagine her aim was at him. At length one of 
them made a motion to advance upon her. True 
to her threat, she fired. He fell dead upon the 
floor! Instantly izing another musket, she 
bronght it to the position in re ess to fire again. 
By this time Sukey 1 returned from the spring, 
and taking up the remaining gun, carried it out 
ot the h se, Sa} r to her m rt Daddy and 
them will soon be here.’’ I information 
P 1 the alarm of the Tories, who under- 
stood the necessity of reé ring their arms im- 
I y B it esta ] 2 « lent 
belief th Irs. Hart had one ¢ least upon 
him for a mark hey proposed ! | rush. 
No was to | yst by woman; she 
fired rain, and down a er ‘lory 
Suk iad a ri 1 re which 
her r k, and 3 f in the door- 
ulled uy par ender their 

] ] rv car sto iV V They 
ucreed to surrender, and ]_ to ‘shake 
hands n e stre h of 3 { onqueror 
kept them in their places for a few ents, ull 
r husband and his nei rs came up to the door. 
They were about to shoot down 1! l'ories, but 
Mrs. Hart stopped them, saying i surren- 
dered to / nd, her spiri np to boiling 
heat, she swore that ‘‘shooting was too good for 
them.”? This hint was enor Ihe dead man 
was dragged out of the house; the wounded Tory 
and the others were bound, taken « be vond the 


+? 


id hung! ‘The tree upon which they were 


} 
bars, al 


So NOD DIO I 


TO 


Tne flower that rest ¢ th, 
And sheds t sw st breath, 
Too oft, ala iss reth 
The ear st marks of « 
It smiles awhile to nd us 
To ills that ro tus lic 
And, fading, doth remind us 
How fair a thing may die 


HENRIETTA. 





swung was pointed out in 1838, by one who lived 
in t sa hl ly times, and who also showed the 
snot once o ed by Mrs. Hart’s cabin, accom- 
panying » designation W t r iphatic re- 
mark—‘‘ Poor Nancy! she was a honey of a pa- 
triot, but the devil of a wil 
Thy mor y 1uteous maiden, 
May | : r 
And though with bri ws laden 
Thy irts yo v es may it 
Then, wl reshness bi ling, 
T sweets rr exhale 


iove Liluini 


len its lone vale. 
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A TALE FOt 


BY MRS 


In the spring of 18—, two young ladies, at- 
tended by their brother, sallied furth from one of 


the chief hotels in Rome, to view some of its 
] 


architectural wonders and inhale the balmy air of 


a glorious morning. 


"7 


Day, ‘‘ beautiful day!’’ shed a golden lustre 


upon dome, column, and spire, each of which 


seemed rejoicing beneath the brightening influ- 
ence, as in gleaming grandeur it towered to the 


skies. 


The pedestrians proceeded first to the ‘‘ Foun- 
tain of ‘l'revi,’’ which is considered the most beau- 


tiful and most wholesome in the city. They ad- 
mired its capacivus basin, which is many feet in 
circumference and several feet deep; its pile of 
artificial rocks in the centre, and the colossal 


of old Ne ptune in his car of shells, drawn 


by sea-horses and guided 


figure 


Tritons; its emble- 


by 
matical statues and basso-relievos, one of the latter 
peasant girl who directed some 

the 


istant 


representing the 


thirty sold to source of this fountain, 


which 


ers 


eight miles d 


from circumstance 
it is termed ‘‘ Aqua Virgina;’’ and another por- 
traying the valiant Marcus Agrippa, the embel- 
lisher of Rome, to whom the ancient city is in- 
debted for the Pantheon, and many of its noblest 
edifices. 

As they stood upon its brink, examining its 
decorations and listening to its musical ripplings— 
‘* What a charming conception for a fountain !’’ 


exclaimed Constantia, the younger sister, whose 
dark and mirthful eyes, glowing cheeks, and dim- 
pled mouth contrasted strongly with the pale and 


‘* All 


hail to the son-in-law of Augustus, for having had 


yensive, yet lovely face of Dora, the elder. 
I J 5 


this water conducted to Rome, although it was 


merely for the selfish purpose of supplying his 
baths. And to Clement the 
Twelfih, for the ornamental devices and statues 


he has lavished upon it, thus rendering it so good- 


more thanks still 


ly a spectacle for our present benefit! How re- 


freshing just to look upon it and hear its murmur- 

ings '’’ 
‘*Do you remember,”’ said Dora, ‘‘ Madame de 

Siael’s beautiful description of it in her thrilling 

‘Corinne?’ I ke 

read it here on the spot some clear moonlight 

night. 


novel should li to come ‘and 
Suppose we do hy 
if Ernest will 
again be our escort,’’ replied Constantia 

Their brother acceded to the proposition; and 


they continued their ramble to the Piazza Monte 


‘* Aoreed, thou romantic girl, 


Cavallo, a noble square, pleasantly situated on the 


NDED 


J 


M. 


DEAD BRIDE; OR, “THE FOUNTAIN OF TREVI.’ 


ON FACT 


CABELL 


Quirinal Hill, and surrounded 
In 1) 


Egyptian obelisk of red granite, flanked by two 


by magnificent 
buildings. ie midst of these, rises a lofty 
celebrated specimens of antique sculpture, attri- 


buted to Phidias and Praxueles, the majestic 
figures of Castor and Pollux with their struggling 
chargers. From these superbly executed coursers, 
** Monte Cavallo.” 
After gratifying curiosity and admiration here, 
glio Palace, to see 
the famous picture of Aurora, or morning per- 


Guido Reni. 


the square derives its name of 


they proceeded to the Rog; 





sonified, by 


It is painted in fresco 


an art now lost), on the ceiling of a basement- 
room, and wonderful is it for beauty of design, 
coloring, and expression! 


Another party of English visitors were pre- 


in their encomiums on 
it, and among them a young lady so intent upon 


sent, and quite enthusiastic 





inspecting the pictu that gazing upwards and 
! 


kwards at 


re, 
time, she came 
Constantia, and was near being 


walking ba the same 
suddenly against 
vering her balance, she turned 
to apologize for her rough intrusion on the pretty 
had pressed, when the owner of it and 


joyful sur- 


r 
TS 


prostrated 


foot she 
ously ejaculated in 
’ 


cear 


herself simultane 
friend, are you here ?"’ 


nd Ernest approach- 


prise—‘‘ Why, my 


At the same moment, Dora a 





ing, affectionate greetings were exchanged be- 
tween them all; for who should it be but their 
friend and former schoolmate, Sophia Elfort, 


standing so unexpectedly among them? 


They 
had paried the year before in London, and at that 
time she had no idea of following them to Italy ; 
but in the meanwhile, two wealthy relatives, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mervin, having invited her to accompany 
them ina tour on the continent, she accepted their 
kindness, and was thus again united, mach sooner 
than either of the three anticipated, to her favorite 
associates. 

She introduced them to the Mervins, and after 
spending an hour together in social chat, and pro- 
the travelers separated and 
returned to their respective hotels to breakfast. 


mising to meet often, 

We will now retrograde in our story, in order 
to render it more inte!ligible to the reader. 

Mr. Wentworth, a rich merchant of Bristol, a 
man of sense and refinement, and of high parent- 
g for his health, accompanied by 
1ughters, Dora and Constantia, 


age, was travelii 
his wife, his two d 
st, a chief actor in some of 


ibed. 


The family had passed the winter in Florence ; 


and his only son [Erne 

the scenes to be desc 

to Mr. Wentworth's indisposition, they 
203 


but owing 
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lived very retired, with the exception of Ernest, 
who, becoming intimate with two gay and fashion- 
able young men from England, was often induced 
to join in their amusements and mingle with the 
world. Afier spending many weeks in a round of 
dissipation, he determined on going to Rome with 
his new friends and boon companions, Herman 
and Medway, and there awaiting the arrival of 
his parents and sisters, who purposed remaining a 
month longer in Florence. ‘They departed with 
letters of introduction, that soon enabled them to 
share in the festivities of Rome as they had done 
in those of Florence, and they joined in the frivol- 
ities and mad frolics of the carnival with great 
zest. 

At that time, there resided in the Rue de Ri- 
petta, an Italian gentleman, the Signor Albertini, 
with his only daughter, the lovely Laura, and his 
orphan niece, the fair Eudosia, whose father, Mr. 
Sanford, was an Englishman, and once a resident 
of Naples, where he married the sister of Al- 
bertini. Eudosia was about seven years old when 
her parents removed to London to take possession 
of an inheritance bequeathed them bya distant re- 
lation. 
died, and she was left, at the early age of thirteen, 
a wealthy heiress and unprotected. 
immediately offered her a home 
will not scan), and she gladly exchanged ‘‘ the 
vapors, clouds, and storms’’ of old England, for 
the bland and sunny clime of her native ‘‘ Italia,” 


In the course of a few years they also 


Albertini 
his motives we 


where she soon became the devoted and beloved 
companion of her beautiful cousin Laura. Being 
nearly of the same age, they attended the same 
schools, and pursued their studies congenially to- 
gether until womanhood, when, buoyant with spi- 
rits and pleasant anticipations, they entered so- 
ciety. 

For poor Laura, these were quickly blighted. 
The avaricious disposition of her father proved as 
fatal to her budding hopes and affections, as is the 
breeze from the baneful upas to the flower upon 
which it may chance to blow. Talented, and very 
lovely, she attracted numerous admirers, and 
among them a rich nobleman, Lord V. She 
disliked him exceedingly, and avoided and re- 
pulsed him on every occasion; but he was as in- 
vulnerable to slight and rudeness, as was Achilles 
to the weapons of his foes—nay, more so, for the 
Greek champion could be wounded in the heel, 
but Lord V. was entirely callous; and perceiv- 
ing that the sordid Albertini favored his suit, he 
prosecuted it with an ardor which rendered him 
still more detestable to the object of his passion. 
Compelled, at length, by her stern and inexorable 
sire, to listen to the addresses of her tormentor, 
and consent to sacrifice herself at the shrine of 
mammon, the timid girl became almost broken- 
hearted. Eudosia deeply sympathised with her, 
and vainly strove to soothe and cheer her. Calm 
and tearless, she moved about, as it were, in a 
lethargy of grief, and every day the roses faded 
from her cheek. 
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Things were in this sad state, when the Duchess 
of M. gave a ball, and she being the aunt of 
Lord V., Albertini insisted that his daughter and 
niece should attend her gala. He was not to be 
disobeyed, and they did so, though most reluc- 
tantly. 

Dressed in virgin white, and pale as the snowy 
wreaths that twined her hair, Laura entered the 
splendid halls of the duchess, accompanied by 
Eudosia and Albertini, who, as he advanced be- 
tween them, reminded one of a dark and lowering 
Having paid 


their respects to the hostess of the palace, they sta- 


cloud separating two lovely stars. 


tioned themselves in a favorable position for view- 
ing the dancers, where we will leave them for the 
present, and recount what was passing on the op- 
posite side of the ball-room between two young 
eavaliers, conversing as follows— 

‘« Ernest, did you ever behold a more complete 
realization, in face and form, of Byron’s Zuleika, 
than that beauteous being now before us? What 
a divine creature !’’ 

‘*She is, indeed !’’ replied his companion, in- 
voluntarily repeating the lines alluded to, as he 
gazed upon the unconscious girl to whom his at- 
and 


and 


tention was called—upon Laura, who, fair 
drooping as a lily—fit emblem of her purity 
swee'ness—stood leaning on her father’s arm. 
’* cried Her- 


man; “‘for to me it now seems very prosing, as 


** Oh, cease your poetizing, Ernest, 


I am impatient to find out who she is; and before 
the revels are over we must form her acquaint- 
ance—for she is a goddess at whose shrine I fain 
would worship—so come along.”’ 

‘* What think you of the blue-eyed sylph on the 
other side of that scowling old gentleman ?”’ asked 
Medway, who had just then approached and heard 


their remarks. 


“* Aime les yeux noir situ vu, 


Moi t 


jaime les yeux bleu.’ ” 

‘* Ah! well, aid us in our voyage of discovery, 
and we will not interfere with your choice,’’ was 
the reply, the lively trio mingled with the 
crowd around them. 

A few hours afterwards Medway was dancing 
with Eudosia, and Ernest and Herman holding 
‘* sweet converse’’ with Laura. 

Seated in an alcove, apart from the ‘‘ busy 
and 


and 


throng,’’ they listened to her gentle tones, 
alike entranced by her beauty and intelligence, the 
friends became rivals. Lord V. witnessed, with 
jealous and angry feelings, their devotion to his 
betrothed, and seeking Albertini, the destiny of 
poor Laura was soon decided; for he demanded 
and*obtained the promise of a speedy union. 

At a late hour, Albertini returned home with 
his daughter and niece, and informed them that in 
one monih from that night the proposed nuptials 
were to be solemnized, as Lord V. would not 
consent to delay them any longer. 

In vain did Laura and Eudosia plead for a re- 
spite; it was peremptorily denied—and oppressed 
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with disappointment and sorrow, they retired to 
their chamber, not to rest, but to mingle their 
tears and vain regrets. At early dawn, Laura 
arose from her sleepless couch, and wrote the fol- 


Pity that it had not 


lowing note to her father. 
softened his adamantine heart, and changed his 
stern resolve. 

‘* Father! father! once more I supplicate for 
mercy. Oh! grant it to me, I beseech you! I 
am almost frantic at the thought of marrying 


Lord V.., 


and a union with him will be more dreadful than 


that hateful man! He is odious to me, 


death! Father, will you not save 
me from it? Would that he had never crossed 
my path, which he has so strewn with thorns. 


the bitterest 


Father, again I call upon you to save me from 
him, te rescue me from a fate that will impel me 
to destrection with a power as irresistible as that 
which draws the doomed vessel into the mael- 


’ 


strom !’ 


The appeal was useless—her fate was sealed. 
We will now return to our three heroes, Ernest, 
Herman, 


After the departure of the cousins from the ball, 


and Medway. 
they also left it, and repaired to their lodgings, 
where, before retiring, they talked over the events 
of the evening. Medway acknowledged himself 
deeply smitten with the charming ‘‘les yeux 
bleu,’’ and Herman and Ernest confessed the pas- 
sion with which the beautiful Laura had inspired 
them; but at the same time pledged themselves 
by the sacredness of friendship and fellowship, 
not to impede each other in the pursuit of her 
favor, but to be strictly guided in their course by 
the partiality she might evince for either. Strik- 
ing hands to this J’ythian game, they sought their 
pl iows. 

The following afternoon they were gallantly 
mounted, and mixing with the crowd of carriages 
assemble at four 
Strada del Cor- 


and horsemen which daily 
o’clock to drive and ride in the ** 
so,’’ the gayest and most fashionable street in 
Rome, and so called from the races which an- 
In these the horses run 


without riders, and are covered with leather straps 


nually take place in it. 


furnished with small iron points, which prick the 
poor animals at every motion, and, together with 
the shouts of the spectators, urge them to full 
speed. It is a cruel sport. 

Our adventurers had not proceeded far, ere they 
descried the objects of their search in an open 
landau, attended, as usual, by the watchful sire 
and his chosen son-in law. 

On recognizing Herman and Medway, Laura 
and Eudosia bowed and blushed, and the shafts of 
Cupid sank still deeper into the hearts he had al- 
That night, at the witching hour 
of twelve, dulcet sounds and melodious voices 


ready pierced. 


broke upon the slumbers of the cousins, and from 
their balcony they listened, and their gentle bo- 
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soms responded to the tender strains that were 
chaunted beneath it. 

Again and again were these serenades repeated, 
and afforded poor Laura the only moments of 
happiness she enjoyed ; for whenever Eudosia and 
herself went out, though they always met Her- 
man and Medway, they could seidom converse 
with either, as Albertini and Lord V. generally 
escorted them. But love is as shrewd as it is 
watchful, and during the carnival opportunities 
had occurred whereby they had eluded the vigi- 
lance of their male Duennas, and with the eastern 
eloquence of flowers, told tales of ardent attach- 
ment, and in stolen interviews exchanged vows of 
eternal fide! ty. 

And what of poor Ernest? ’Tis time we should 
speak of him and tell how nobly he acted—how 
true to his pledge), he withdrew from the fascina- 
tions of Laura as soon as he perceived her predi- 
lection for Herman. His parents and sisters ar- 
riving in Rome, he devoted himself to them ; but 
his saddened aspect and pallid cheek betrayed a 
secret sorrow within his breast, despite his efforts 
to conceal it. It was an unquenched and unre- 
quited flame that preyed upon him, baffling his 
every struggle to subdue it. Lest he should meet 
with Laura, he kept out of society—lest he should 
hear her spoken of (he even dreaded the ‘‘ magic 
of aname’’), he avoided his friends Herman and 
Medway, and had held no 
During that period, how wretched 
was the object of his adoration ! 

Preparations were made for her approaching 
nuptials, or, more properly speaking, her immola- 
tion. Rich and rare was the trousseau which the 
golden coffers of Lord V. provided ; and if silks 
and velvets, lace and jewels, could ereate felicity, 
the highest might have been hers—but alas! what 
avail such gewgaws to the stricken heart! It 


ntercourse with them 


for-many weeks 


turns from them in disgust. 

‘* Young ladies, are you ready for our walk to 
the ‘ Fountain of Trevi?’ ’’ demanded Ernest, one 
evening, shortly after the events recounted above. 
‘* The moon is shining brightly, and the heavens 
without a cloud—if you have found the book, pray 
let us go.”’ 

‘* Here it is,’’ observed Constantia; ‘‘ but So- 
phia Elfort has not arrived, and we cannot pro- 
ceed without her. What can thus detain her ?”’ 

Just then they heard her voice in the corridor, 
and she entered, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mervin. 

‘* Well, really, my friend, we quite rejoice to 
greet you,’’ said Dora. ‘* We began to fear you 
would not come, as you are generally so punctual 
to your engagements, and it is now long past the 
hour appointed tor assembling.’’ 

‘* Pardon me, dear girls, for thus trying your 
patience,’’ she replied ; ‘* but when you learn the 
cause of my fault, you will excuse me, I’m sure. 
Know, then, that as we came by the ‘ Chiesa del 
Jesu,’ we observed it was illuminated, and enter- 
ing to see what was going on, we beheld a most 
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touching, painful, yet beautiful spectacle !—the 
lifeless body of a young and lovely gir!, clad in 
bridal attire, and laid on a bier surrounded by a 
railing to prevent intruders from approaching too 
Oh! 
nd beauteous as the orange-blossoms that deco- 
! We learned her me- 


near to the sacred remains. she was as fair 
rated her clay cold brow 
lancholy history from a bystander, and I will relate 
it as we sit by the fountain—to do so now will de- 
lay us too long. Come, let us hasten on, for per- 
haps after listening to the sad tale, you will like 
to repair to the church and gaze upon the dead.”’ 

They proceeded—Ernest with a dark presenti- 
ment in his mind, which made him shudder, and 
dread to hear the promised recital. 

A month had elapsed since he had received tid- 
ings of Hermanand Medway, or the family in the 
Rue di Ripetta, and what might not have hap- 
pened in that time!—for *‘who knoweth what 
even a day may bring forth !"’ 

The rays of the moon fell softly on the glitter- 
ing spray of the Fountain of Trevi, as it danced 
and rippled over the mimic rocks in the centre. 
Madame de Stael’s pleasing and graphic descrip- 
tion of it ~as read according to agreement, and 
quite hurriedly too; for both the reader and list- 
eners were impatient for the narration Sophia had 
promised, and she declined giving it until the ob- 
ject of their visit was accomplished. This done, 
she began, and Ernest, almost breathless with 
anxiety, placed himself at her side, leaning for 
support upon one of the stone pillars which stand 
upon the brink of the reservoir. 

** Our informant,’’ continued Sophia, ‘‘did not 
know the name of the beautiful corpse ; he had 
only been told that she was the daughter and sole 
child of a crusty old Italian, whose avarice had 
compelled her to resign a young and ardent lover, 
whose aflection she reciprocated, and with whom 

‘ied to elope, and to marry a dis- 
yieman who was very rich. Yes- 
have been the wedding day of the 


she had \ 
sipated 
terday wa 
ill-matched pair, and a numerous company were 
bidden to the espousals. ‘They assembled at the 
appointed hour, and anxiously awaited the de- 
scent of the bride from her chamber, where, at 
her request, her attendants had left her alone a 
short time previous to that at which the cere- 
mony was to be performed. 

‘*The guests and attendants waited in vain— 
the hour struck and past—still she came not forth 
—they sought her apartment, the door was locked 
within; they knocked, they called—no answer 
was returned—the door was forced open, and hor- 
ror-stricken, they beheld her in all her rich attire 
and beauty, stretched upon the nuptial couch, and 
still and cold in death! 

** To avoid the hateful union to which she was 
doomed, she had swallowed a subtle poison, and 
the too late repentant father was childless !’’ 

As Sophia concluded, a groan, instantly suc- 
ceeded by a heavy plunge into the deep and spa- 
cious basin of the fountain, caused the three girls 
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to start and scream with alarm. Ernest had fainted 
and fallen in; his sisters and Sophia shrieked for 
succor, but it was late and the street forsaken, 
and many minutes elapsed ere help arrived. 
Alas! when it came it availed not the unhappy 
youth! Cold and senseless, he was drawn from 
the water and carried home, followed by the ter- 
rified and weeping females. Every eflort to re- 
store him proved unavailing: life was extinct, and 
he was buried in the same vault with the beauti- 
ful and lamented Laura Albertini, story 
and wretched fate our readers must doubtless have 
recognized in the sad recital of Sophia Elfort. On 
hers, 


whose 


tomb was engraved ‘ Ernest,’’ on 
‘* Laura’’—nothing more bespoke the place of 
told of 
sorrows, save the records of memory in the hearts 


Separated in life, in death they 


his 


their rest—naught their virtues or their 
of their friends. 
were united. 
The anguish of Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth can- 
For 


frenzy. 


not be depicted—neither that of Herman. 


weeks he was in a state bordering on 
At length he grew more composed, and consented 
to return to England with the Wentworths, who, 
notwithstanding their own griefs, visited him in 


*“ stranger in a strange 








his affliction as being a 
land,’’ and a chosen friend of their lamented son. 
Medway parted from him reluctantly, but re- 


Rome to console and wed Eudosia, 





mained in 
who was almost distracted at the untimely end of 
her darling cousin. After some months they 
were united in wedlock, and with the approval of 
her uncle, the miserable Albertini, who, agonized 
and softened by the loss of his lovely daughter, no 
longer opposed their wishes, and very soon after 
their marriage, retired to a monastery, where he 
endeavored, by a life of piety and penance, to ob- 
tain that inward peace the world can never give. 
Let us hope he Lord V. wore 
mourning for his betrothed the usual period dic- 


succeeded 


tated by etiquette, and then resumed his pursuits 
of pleasure in the fashionable coteries of Rome 
and Florence 

And now for the moral of my story. 
take warning by the fatal and painful incident 
upon which it is founded, and let not a base re- 
gard for ‘‘ filthy lucre,’’ as the Scripture calleth it, 
induce you to sacrifice the happiness of your sons 
and daughters at the altar of hymen. Wedlock 
without love is bad enough; but to share it with 
one while the heart throbs with devotion for an- 


Parents, 


other, is insupportable misery ; the mere antici- 
pation of which has probably driven many to self- 
destruction, like the unfortunate heroine of our 
tale. 

It is finished, save that for the edification of our 
readers we will add a few lines, to say that when 
time had alleviated the grief and despair of Her- 
man, he sought further consolation in a union 
with the gentle Dora, and that previous to this 
event, Constantia and Sophia bestowed their hearts 
and hands upon two worthy nephews of Mr. 
Mervin. 
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each one carrying his palm home for the benediction in 
his own little church on the morrow rheir number 


amounted to many thousands rhere is nearly or quite 


a universal belief among the peasantry, thatthe paims, 


alter being essed, a nuiets of su sirange power, 
tnatit hung up in f ouses they are charms against 
misio sand disease 20 itthe poor peasant who 
lives far in the country irgains long beforehand for a 
doukey, and when e time comes, takes the few soldi, 
possibly the few ancs he is saved, and makes his 


journey to the city, which he sees perhaps once or twice 


in his long quic e; gazes with astonishment upon the 
great town: spends Ss saved pillance for a lew lite 
presents for his “rude barbarians a it play” on the 
inks O eu ne I r ikes his pauvin, mounts his 
‘lonkey, a rides oul o ‘ i r back tor miles 
on its gray towers a steeples, ull t ast turn in the 
road des them from s view and then, whipping up 
his donkey irns s ce agai” to his home over the 
hills, satisfied that he has seen the great city once, and 
expec s i 
The day after. the streets of the city were crowded 
with 1 ids of « carrying their palms to the 
ditlerent churches, where, at ten ociock,. the ceremony 
of the B é 1 took place For a few moments I 
stepy ig ¢ church of St. Siro, wnere @ 
irge compa ot re ota iges 1 condaiuons, 
wer row y are e ma i r, each holding his 
palm ove s head, all wa y 10r Benediction. In 
going i in 1¢ long, and to the c I tedious pre- 
iminaries, which lasted a t our, they became some- 
what npa und a curious scene was presented. 
T re were V US t ul s and dis s among 
them, which could ea hush There was a 
g il é€ a ’ i to I ear 1¢ allar, where 
the whe ee " y > pla y seen Some stout 
ows ma their way thi 1 the crowd by main 
for Some, 1or ant of power, resorted to 
r, scra and | i ibors, with 
i th iri s irts pi c i Ww i which 
urchins a < eve part of the world, to gain 
their s. O ‘ ‘ i 1 little « p, who ar- 
rived la $ torious way” ¢ ir up to the 
altar. I serve it ma sto fellows gave 
way to him w muutas 1 I had s iosily 
to know Ww s so V r stery was 
i ra ) Is bes a pillar 
near K ta t eld in his 
rand, and . . s ) “ ia fiend- 
ish express t i 3 face as he turned round 
to gare mr e st of the T 1 the conquered 
masses O 3s ws m W 1 this prim tae 
tle rasca id made swa And I could not but ob- 
serve that the order o : propriety had at last 
ecome ¢ rely 1 s to have m ‘it all right, 
i¢ ir shoul ive . t ther end of the 
meg crowd, W re sto e girls and boys, 
who, ei rt i ) t r want of strength, had 
been coars \ s i e y 1 sur sstu ol 1, 
selfish usurpers And < yu Ii amu world 
There is it a poor distr itio s world’s goods 
and fortu mo I He can have e lion’s share 
who willtakeit. E that e curly-headed rascal 


has many prototypes among men, who succeed In gain- 
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ing the objects of 
foree and usurpatior And that e ones and 
modest ones ive their counterparts too. How many 


have we known in life who are content to stand aside 


aud let the noisy crowd jostle by, mad with passion, in 


this world’s treasures 


the pursutt of choosing the quiet, 
the secluded station, with its bare suthciency, to the high 
e,and wealth, and fame Yes, 

e as I lave ind it here is the 

iged s. t t wi yet soar oll 

t eaks Here is every 








passion, in embryo, which has ever yet mace ma 
mourn 

At last the priests came down from the steps of the 
altar and blessed the palms, and each phalanx moved 


i +} 


away as they received the blessing. So that at last the 
litie fellows and the sweet girls who had stood ar ott, 


patiently waiting their turn, came up and presented their 

















pretty palms tor the Benediction, and then quietly with- 
drew trom the church to the street, where they gathered 
in litthe Anofs to con ire and look at each other's palms 
I could not but think (to complete my long-drawn moral) 
that their part, atier a wast st 

hese palms came from Alrica, and yet Genoa has 
palms enough of her own, and e most ceiebr d in 
the world. Why then not use em? Far tetched and 
dear bought,” is the old maxim. Yes, I remembered it, 
but it offered hardly a satisiactory solution; so my friend 
explained it:— 

“In Rome,” said he, “for several centuries, they have 
used no palms but those which come ym Genoa, and 
the reason is somewhat curious VOIV y a scrap ¢ 
our unwritten history worth rela r We then, long 

on the occasio or s ga i stulue ) € 
fa hig iilding in Ror gh some iulto 
the artist who had the su rv < work ist as 
the vast crowd below, who i t ‘ r the 
ascending statue, were preparing to ve a general sho 
of acciamation, the whole work s and the statue 
refused to go one trch vherT, whi iwWas @ii hat was he- 
cessary. Every efiort was made by the poor artst, but 
he had made a mistake in his ca itions, and that fata 
mech, which could not be gaine was likely to bring 
down upon him the sarca f s age, anc digna- 
tion of his countrymen and s ble pr ce Fatal di- 
lemma! Could nothing be done? No, nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing Phe stat mus ypwered, and raised 
again, at an immense expense a ut delay Lvery- 
body was to be disap] l,a e inauguraulion post- 
poned till a future ume s Al Was | morufication 
of the Ponuil, that he immediat ssued an edici that 
any man who said anyt “” on the su ct should be 
imprisoned But amony the silent crow which seemed 
unwiiiing to disperse there was a G ese sallor, Who, 
with the shrewdness so characteris of his people, be- 
thought himseil Of an expedient f i jor the case:— 
fhrow on water le eXclaumed ie language of 
Genoa. All eyes were stan rnea tow 
man who hed dared to contem é t of t 
in his own Capital He was orders to be seized 
and brought beiore the othcer « istice On examiia- 
uon, he Geciared tiatin hall an hour would raise the 
sialue to iis place! ‘The otiicer laughed at his folly, and 
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But the sailor prayed to have 
His 


10 ordered the man into 


rebuked his insolence 


an opportunity given him of trying the experiment 


case was laid before the Pppe, w 


tv of accomplish- 
1 ny ih 


He proclaimed his abi 





apparent sin- 


rity, offering even his life as a stake if he failed, that 








cer 
the pontiff ordered him to go about the work, and gave 
him one hour to make the trial, when, if he failed, his 
e should pay the torfeit 
rhe man ast ded to the top of the building with a 
ket of water in his hand, wet a ropes by which 
1 statute ul be suspended d slowly, a ilmost 
n ce} v.1 Vast stat bega Oo rise rhe whole 
mu e assel stoo iting ow Ww reathiess 
anxiety, w n suddenly rom é po buil iw. a 
shout of u iph was heard from s or, who was 
sw g his hat in token of success. The statue was 
s pla rhe shout was answe 1 back by a burst 
of s tic joy from the thousands ow, which 
ma ve welki g 
I s r was aga ere the Pontiff, who 
con t ! to ask W i W 1 should e 
QT I Lv t said to k this fa if 
your H ess can grant it I ‘ a ev ige near 
to Gi a 11 and my é rsa poor m we 
ive oO ila ew pails, whit vTrow ¢ ou soll, 
i Ss e gia we mig ive privilege of 
se as s pa si Rome ever y r Palm Sune 
It is gra s t Pontiff. A de vas imme- 
dia ssue itthe R ss se no 
palms ose of 1 ittle vy awe ! l sailor 
was dismissed with a present, a took ews 
< é < ors. Fre is n 
r st a vel yea s ¢ s sent its 
I : R ‘ l s le a so ‘ il revee 
le to e pe ‘ i yi t ‘ ie 
Po Ww grati ‘ and the me « P p ey- 
ma who w the ropes, wit ve Hi e vi ear 
them sa is a proverb, to this day It is a wise man 
who knows wl lo wel the rope 
* * * * * * * * * * 
SONNET 
BY ANN Cc. LYNCH 
Tire honev-bee that wanders al! d ong 
I fhe t \ ) and, a ega 1oer, 
I »22 eT s ira vinter s 
Hu calm content his gu s r 
Sucks 1lone the rose’s g Ww ny reast, 
rhe y’s dainty cup, the violet’s 3 
B irom a rank an olsome weeds he sips 
T singie drop of sweethess ever iced 
Wit t poison-chalice rhus ‘ 
meek y to draw rin eh sw t 
In t varied huma »wers We meet 
I t ‘ e warae ot H na \ 
And like the bee home the spoil we bear, 








a i} A N , yi 
BY T. 
Too many mouths to feed— 


‘Can't afford it! 


too many backs to cover. It's a luxury I should 


very much like to indulge in—no man fonder of 


reading than I am—but can’t afford it, sir.”’ 


‘It's only three dollars a year. Less than six- 
pence a week 
‘“‘I know. But three dollars a year will buy 


| of flour and give my family bread for 
I know 


vilitv, and know that I can’t 


amonth. It’s no use to talk, my friend. 
exactiy my own al 


afford to take the magazine. 
And thus Mr. 


persevering ‘‘ cz 


Rivers closed the matter with a 


who was tudustriously 


isser, 


trying to add to the subscription list of a certain 
highly popular magazine. 


hink you might have taken it, papa,’’ said 
Mary Rivers, disappointed. 
a magazine or iper unless I borrow from 
Jar € 
at her whenever he catches her lending them.”’ 
‘*T might child, if I 
was made oi very sorry to 
od 


the magazines and 


greatly ‘*] never see 


i news! 
l‘ompkins, and | know her father grumbles 


do a great many thir 


gs, 
which I 
returned Mr. Rivers. 


am 


money, 
say is not the case,’’ 


could afford it, I would take al 


new the country; but I can’t, and so 


spapers in 
that ends the matter.’ 


And thus ending it, Mr. Rivers turned away 
unted da 1g} ter and left 


the house. 


{ m hied nr 
irom nis aisa 


Mary Rivers was extremely fond of reading, 
and had. dozens of times, begged her father to 
take ** Godey or some of the other magazines 
Or papers, but his uniform answer was, “I 
ean’t afford it;’’ so she was forced to borrow 


from Jane ‘l'ompkins, whose father subscribed for 


half a dozen magazines and newspapers, and 


To have to 
the worst of 


laid out. 
| 


thought the well 


money 


borrow she thought I id enougn, but 





the matter was, no sooner did she bring a maga- 
zine or new spape r into the house, than it was 
caught up by one hungry member after another, 


alwavs including her father, and its contents de- 


voured by each, and this often before she could 
get a chance to read half a dozen pages or co- 


lumns (he newspaper or magazine, whichever 
it might | 
Mr. | 


worse for wear. ‘The papers were 


never passed through the entire family 
t considerably the 


ot without being 
soiled, rum- 


ers 


ple fulds worn through or torn, while the 
magazines were sent home often sadly disfigured. 
All this to Mary was very mortifying, and often 
pres 1 her f n asking to borrow the new 
num of the magazines, although, to use her 
own words, sometimes, she was ‘‘ dying to see 
hem 


AFFORD 


s 


I T ‘9 
ARTHUR. 

It was a warm day in July, and Mr. Rivers, 
who had, about six months before, joined the tem- 
perance society, felt very dry as he walked along 
the street. Before signing the ple dge, he would 
ol 
Now he merely 


have quenched a similar state thirst with an 


, 
iced punch or a mint-julep. 


lruggi st 


stepped into a « *s and called for a glass of 
thinking, 
that it was 


hour after- 


mineral water, for which he paid his fi; 





it all about the expense, 


An 


indulged in the luxury 


if he thought 
the 
wards 


merest trifle in the world. 


he f a couple of 
four cents h, which tempted him as 


he passed a fruit stall. 


oranges, al ea 


‘* Rivers,’’ said a neighbor, stepping into his 
s terrible 


and as there 


up my mind 


store after dinner, ‘*‘it hot, 


is nothing doing, I’ve made to take a 


little excursion down the river in the steamboat 


ir o’clo 
} 


leaves at fo k. 
We 


ire if 


that Come—go along, 


can be home by tea-time.”’ 


I do,”’ 


eation badly. 


won’t you? 
**T don’t c 
] ! 


want a iittie 


replied Rivers. ‘‘I 
recr soa 
A thought of the expense or whether he could 


se 
afford it never crossed his mind. 
At board the 


having spent 


four he was on steamboat, after 


a shilling for which were 


cigars, 
shared with his neighbor. 


‘*Come, let’s have a glass of lemonade,’’ he 


said, shortly after they were on board the steam- 


boat: and the two men went to the bar and each 
drank a cool glass of lemonade, for which Rivers 


ortly afterwards the fare was called 


settled. Sl 

for. It was only twenty-five cents. 
“* Cheap enough,” 
- Ye s. che ip as dirt. 


crowae gs.” 


remarked Rivers. 
No wonder the boat is 


Twelve and a half cents more were spent by 


Rivers for an ice cream before he returned from 
the excursion. He cou'd afford this very well. 
On arriving in the city, between seven and eight 


o’clock in the evening, it occurred to him that, 


as long as he had been enjoying himself so well, 
something home for his family 
While 


a fruit shop, in the 


he ought to take 
that 


this should 


wondering what 


ttle ni ee. 


he passe d 


was a 
be, 
window of which was a large display of oranges. 


at will do,”’ 





*‘Diltake a dozen oranges home—th 
said 


And so he went in at 


ne 


d got a dozen oranges, for 





which he paid thirty-seven and a half cents; and 
bought, besides, a fip’s worth of tobacco. 

Tl sy sof Mr. Rivers, who could 
not afford to take a magazine, were, for that day, 
just one dollar and twenty « s. or at the rate of 
th hundred and sixty dollars a year! And yet 
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Mr. Rivers thought himself a very economical 
man, and took merit to himself for saving on news- 


papers and magazines. 


] 


On the next day, Mr. Rivers felt as if he need- 


ed a little exercise—he was so closely confined 
in his store—and as it was dull, he could as easily 
be spared as not. So he hired a horse and sulky 
for a dollar and a half, and took a pleasant ride to 
himself. Previously to his riding out, he spent a 
shilling in mineral water. During the ride, he 


paid to gate-keepers, stable boys at taverns where 
he stopped for lemonade, and for what he drank 
and smoked, just thirty-eight cents. Ten cents 
] } 


in cakes for the children, laid out to satisfy the 


rather unpleasant sensation he | 
having indulged himself in a ride while his family 


remained at home, completed this day’s extra ex- 


o could not aflord to take a 


ist two dol! 


pense of the man wi! 


periodical: the whole amount was j ars. 


On the day succeeding to this, fifty cents were 


spent in little self indulgences; on the next, 
twenty-five cents, and on the day after, nearly a 
dollar. And so it went on, day after day and 
week after week, while Mary tinued to borrow 


from Jane ‘Tompkins her magazines, 
and books. 

One day, shortly after the 1 
the month had been 
usual upon her friend Jane On her table lay 
as 


Godey”’ and several other magazines 


‘*How much I do envy you!"’ she said 
** What would I not give if my tather would take 


the magazines for me as yours does for you; but 


he always says that he can’t afford it ’’ 


Then Mary turned over magazine after maga- 


zine, examining and admiring the beautitul en- 


gravings. When she was going away, she said— 


} 


** Are you done with the Lady's Book yet 


Jane looked slight 


y coniused as she re lied— 


**T’ve read it, Mary, but papa hasn’t done with it 
yet ” 
‘* No matter—‘ Graham’ or the ‘ Nation: 





do.”’ 
color rose to 


Mary,”’ 
Jane’s face, ‘* but I can’t let you have 


‘*I'm sorry, and the 
either of 
them. ‘The fact is, Mary, to tell you the plain 
truth, papa has objected for a good while to my 
lending my periodicals and literary newspapers, 
and now positively forbids my doing so. But you 
can come and see me, Mary, and read them here. 


I shall be glad to have you. But I need rot say 


that—you know I will. I wish papa wasn't so 
particular; but he is a little curious about some 
things.” 

Mary felt hurt, not with Jane, but at the fact. 
She went home feeling badly. 

‘* Your friend Miss Rivers didn’t get her usual 
supply of reading,’’ said Mr. ‘!ompkins to his 
daughter, shortly after Mary had left the house 

‘* No, and I was sorry for 
**She seemed hurt and mor 
that 1 could not lend them. 


her,”’ replied Jane, 
ied when | told her 


i'm sure, papa, it 


elt at the idea of 
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wouldn’t have hur#@us at all, and would have been 
sueh a gratification to her.” 

‘Let her father subscribe for them, as I do. 
He is just as able.’ 


‘“*But he thinks he can’t afford it, and now 


‘‘ Thinks he can’t afford it, indeed !’’ said Mr. 


‘*A man who spends two or three 


Tompkins. { 


} 


llars a year in self-indulgences of one 


hundred dol! 
kind and another, talking about not being able to 
afford magazines and newspapers for his family. 
Why, it costs him more for tobacco and cigars 
than it does me for periodicals !"’ 

‘Still, papa, it is hard for Mary to be deprived 
of them. It 5 
begs her father to take them for her, but that his 


isn’t her fault. She says she often 
only reply is he can’t afford it.”’ 

only one concerned, Jane, 
she might have them with pleasure,’’ replied Mr. 
It is plain, 


‘It she were the 


I'ompkins. ‘* But, you see, she isn’t 
from the condition in which the magazines come 


home, that they have gone through the hands of 


That Mr. 


himself in reading at my expense | am very well 


the whole family. Rivers indulges 


satisfied, for I have seen my ‘ Godey’ at his store 


‘Yes, that is the worst of 





, Lam not perfectly clear in my 


own mind that it is honest towards the publishers 


rvthing of this kind. They go to 





to encourage 





great expense and labor in getting up their works, 
and certainly give the money's worth to all who 


subscribe. But if every subscriber lends to his 


neighbors who are perfectly abie to subscribe 


vould do so if they could 


the nseives, and who 


} 


not borrow, the publishers cannot be sustained, or 


will receive, at best, but an inadequate return. 


For my part, there is scarcely anything I would 


not do rather than borrow a 


newspaper or periodl- 


cal. I never have been guilty of that meanness 
on 


yet, and, if I keep my present mind, never will. 


Mary Rivers, as has been seen, went home, 


feeling very badly. The more she thought about 


what had occurred, the more she felt mortified and 





really ashamed of herself for having trespassed 


Jane Tompkins for her periodicals and 


newspapers, to such an extent as to cause her 
father to interfere and forbid her lending them any 
more. For this fact in the case she was not slow 
to infer. 

** Mary,”’ 


ing, listless for want of something to read or do, 


said Mr. Rivers, as he sat that even- 


**ain’t none ol the magazines out tor this month? 
Havn’t you got a ‘ Post’ or a ‘ Courier’ from your 
friend Miss ‘Tompkins ?”’ 

‘** No, papa,’’ replied Mary. 

‘**T thought you went there to-day.”’ 

**So I did, but Jane says her father has forbid- 
den her to lend the papers and magazines any 
more.”’ 

‘*He has!’’ ejaculated Mr. Rivers, with sur- 
prise and something of indignatien. ‘’ Why was 
that ?”’ 
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‘*T don’t know ; but Jane said she couldn’t let told her that he had subscribed for the magazine. 


me have them any more.”’ Before night he determined to give her another 

‘*Tt’s very selfish!’’ said Mr Rivers, ‘‘ very agreeable surprise ere the week was out. It was 
selfish! What harm could your reading the ma- Thursday. On the next evening, when he came 
gazines do him, | wonder? But that’s just like in, Mary sprung towards him, and holding up a 
some people! They cannot bear to see others newspaper, said, while her whole countenance 
enjoy themselves, and will prevent it if in their beamed with pleasure—‘‘A man left the ‘ Ga- 
power.”’ zette? here to-day. Did you subscribe for it, 


d; your face tells me 





Mr. Rivers felt rather uncomfortable about this papa? Yes,I know you d 
pay } 


refusal on the part of Mr. ‘Tompkins. It seemed so!” 
to him to be aimed at his family. He also felt ‘‘ You seem highly delighted about it,’’ Mr. 
uncomfortable at the thought of losing his regular Rivers said, with an irrepressible smile. 
weekly and monthly enjoyment of reading the ‘‘And so I am. I've wanted to see the ‘ Ga- 
newspapers and magazines ‘‘ free, gratis, for no- zette’ dreadful bad.”’ ~ 
thing.”’ In fact, this standing of Mr. ‘Tompkins Nor was Mary alone in her expression of plea- 
upon his reserved rights, had an unhappy eflect sure. The younger sisters and brothers were in 
upon the whole Rivers’ tamily, from the father raptures at the idea of having a “‘* Gazette’ that 
down to litthe Tommy, who read the anecdotes, was all their own to read;’’ and even Mrs. Rivers, 
and a story now and then, with as high a relish who was not of a very literary turn, remarked, 
as any of the rest. on the occasion, that a newspaper was “‘an ex- 
Things remained in this posture for two or cellent thing among children,’’ and that, for her 
three weeks, when Mr. Rivers became so hungry part, she always liked to read a little in them now 
for the mental aliment withheld y Mr. Ts mp- and the in, es] iy i t] ut part contain g receipts 
kins, that he strained a point, eve 1 though he felt and other domes matters. Not fora long time 
that he couldn’t atiord it, and went and subscribed had Mr. Rivers done anything that gave such 
for the Lady’s Book. He brought home a couple universal satisfaction at home. Even though he 
of numbers with him, and tossing them into couldn’t afford it, he was very far from repenting 
Mary’s lap, said—‘* There’s the Lady’s Book for of this act of extra liberality. 


you, Mary, and no thanks to Mr. ‘Tompkins !”’ Many weeks did not pass before another maga- 





Mary's eyes and face brightened as she caught zine and another newspaper came to the house, 
up the ‘** Book.”’ and before six months, Mr. Rivers was as liberal 
‘Have you subscribed for it, papa?’’ she asked, a patron of periodical literature as Mr. Tompkins, 
eagerly. and this although he couldn’t afford it. 
‘Yes, dear. You can read your own maga- A year or two have passed, but notwithstanding 
zines now.”’ the heavy additional expense of twenty dollars 
‘Oh, Iam so glad!"’ exclaimed Mary, the tears per annum for magazines newspapers, the 
starting into her eyes. mercantile community have not yet been startled 
Even though he couldn't afford it, Mr. Rivers by an announcement of the failure of Mr. Rivers, 
felt happy to think that he had made Mary so and we hope never will—at least not so long as he 
happy. On the next day, he thought frequently takes the magazines and newspapers and pays for 
of the delighted tace of his daughter when he them punctually. 
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rhe m s are me 
rhe saddest o year 
r len leaves are falling fast, Beneath the tr ut gave it birt 
r crimson ones are turning pale Those naked bra s seem to mour 
With terror at the wintr ist lo teel their offspring from them born 
Phat rushes by with mourniul wai 
As if in sorrow thus to bring How mela y ‘tis to see 
Destruction on its rapid wing T ea s of the earth decay! 
How sa s to think that we, 
Leaf after leaf comes sighing down Like all the rest, must pass awa) 
To join its fellow on the earth Like all the lowers—forgotten die 
The golden hue soon turns to brown Like all the dead—forgotten lie 








FLORENCE 


BY MARY 


A cCHEERFVU! 
of Colonel Hazleton’s sanctum-sanctorum, and the 
the 


fire was burning upon the hearth 


laughing through 


bright October 
flickering leaves with which 


sun was 
its high and narrow 
Tall 


occupied one 


thickly curtained. shelves 


} 


windows 
well 
side of the room, while every remaining nook and 


dev sted to he ac 


were 
filled with stalwart volumes, 
cranny was ommodation of 
various riding, shooting, hunting, and fishing im- 
plements, iu which, if truth must be teld, the ex- 
cellent colonel took a far more lively interest than 
them—these hav- 


d to him from his 


in the well bound tomes beside 


ing, for the most part, descende 

i ’ 
with his picturesque and comfortable 
house, and th 


But it was neither books, nor sport, nor country 


ancestors, 
e broad acres that surrounded it. 
politics, that now clouded the brow and agitated 
the usually calm and dignified features of Colo- 
nel Hazleton. His 
him, her flushed 

nance, and the vehemence of her gestures, it was 


wife was sitting opposite to 


and from ind earnest counte- 





easy to tell that the warm discussion going on be- 
tween the venerable pair was one of a domestic 


nature, deeply interesting to both. 


‘* Wife, say no more about it—we can never 


think alike on this subject,’’ said the colonel, at 


last, as he rose from his elbow-chair, and strode 


up and down the smal! uno 
apartment. ‘‘ My consent to tl 


nis 


Ipre d space in the 
marriege shal! 


ve you and Florence desire it—and I, 


be given, sin 
irgotten how to say no 
No- 


will ever re- 


God help me, have long { 


to either of you—but my approbation never. 


thing you or any one else can say, 


concile me to consigning our gay, warm-hearted 
Florence to such a cold, conceited coxcomb as 
that.”’ 

** Cold, colonel '—what are you talking about ? 
I never saw a man 
if he is onceited, 


fortune, reputation—I don’t know what more you 


more in love in my life; and 


who hasa betterright ? Family, 
would have for the child.’’ 

**T would have heart, feeling, warm and gene- 
rous impulses, such as beat in her own sweet bo- 
l In love 


som, and 
Her wonderful 


are strangers to his. !—yes, he 
is in love with her, as it is called. 
beauty has captivated him, and now her very 
wildness, and waywardness, and ignorance, are 
charming in his eyes; but even now I can see that 


his judgment and his fancy are at variance, and 


she will see and feel it too before she has been a 
month his wife.”’ 
‘* Gracious powers! what unreasonable crea- 


Mrs 


‘ame to us, ¥ 


tures men are!’’ said Hazleton. ‘* From 


n 
the e FI nee Lewes alwaw 
the tim ore nc 1 have aiways 
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DAVENANT. 


bout restrainin 


r her and 
ow you object to a husband 


1 
hing to me a 


been 


prea 
improving her, and 
all very 


who will do both: for the Lowdens are 





intellectual 
So much the w rse,’’ said the colonel ; ‘‘ they 
will desp ind misu rstand the poor child, 
and she so far away from us all, in the midst of 
new s¢ sand new temy ons, With no one to 
e and un her l '_T seei |—I see 
t all—but have your own way if you will.’’ 

“| 1, co l, you are enough to provoke a 
saint wit! yur komMV Views Every > cry- 
ing out at florence’s goed luck—a poor, dependent 
orphan, without the pro tof a to make 
such a ex el t ma } 

**Tt is no matchat all ried the colonel. ‘* You 
might as well yoke one of my young racers in the 


matc! And 


plough with Dapple, and call it a 


% | 
loves this man ?—I can’t believe 


you say F lore nee 
it.°? 
‘* Here is Florence to speak for herself,’’ said 


Mrs. Hazleton, as the study door opened and a 
face of radiant loveliness peeped bashtfully 


vour uncle, Flory, and tell him 


into the 
room. ‘* Cometo 
all that you hav 


> cloud for an instant lef the brow of Colo- 








fazleton. the | il darted into his 
und hid her : r cheek in | bosom, 
@ ] —** io vou ! e this man, mv 
will von leave all of us. who love 
you so dearly, with that cold, stern stranger ?”’ 


‘* He is not cold nor stern,’’ she said, and her 
lf from 


dark eye flashed as she disengaged hers« 


the fatherly embrace: ‘* but he is noble, and wise, 


and good. My dear, dear uncle,’’ and again her 


‘* vou and my 
but now 


arms were rout d his portly person, 


aunt have been more than parents to me 


that I know him and the deep love he has for me, 


I can no longer be happy here.”’ 

’ ‘olonel Hazleton, as he 
ts raised so im- 
your 
own lot, Floren rrant it be a 
Send Mr. Lowden to me.”’ 


eeded, it would have 


kissed the fair open brow that w 


ploringly towa1 e chosen 





happy one. 


In the interview that su 
required a power of discrimination less blinded by 
self-consequen ssed, 


e than Florence’s suitor poss¢ 
, 


to detect the strong uctance with which Colo- 


Hazleton yields 


nel nt to that gentle- 





, he spoke of his spirited 


man’s addresses 
and pe tted ni > be ne but little fitted for the 
more serious duties on which she w about to 


enter; of his regret at her neglected education, 


resulting as it did partly from circumstances, and 
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partly from her great repugnance to books and 
lessons, until he saw that the lover winced a little, 
and then he turned to a more welcome theme. 
Her truth, her purity, her gentleness, her warm. 
s, now so evidently engrossed 


enthusiastic feeling 


by him, until Mr. Lowden left the colonel's study 
more in love than ever, and more than ever satis- 
fied with himself for having inspired one so beau- 


tiful with so ardent and sincere a passion. 


It was more than three months since Florence 
Grey had first Arthur Lowden. At a 
crowded watering-place in her native Virginia, 
she had burst upon his sight like such a vision of 


world, 


seen 


loveliness, that the dignified man of the 
forgetting the prudential motives that usually 
actuated him, had fairly fallen in love before he 
knew he was in danger. ‘The result of his disco- 


very of the state of his feelings was a sudden 


flight. Florence, though wel!l-born and beautitul, 
wus poor. Her mother, the orphan daughter of a 
sister of Colonel Hazleton, had made an imprudent 
marriage with a dissipated profligate, who, alter 
squandering the portion she brought him, had de- 
sertedi rand died 


ind broken-hearted, had sought 


and tound a retuge with her uncle, to whom, 


in less than a yearafter his hospitable doors had 
opened to receive her, she bequeathed her only 
daughter, then not three years old. Warm indeed 
was the love, and untiring the devotion that, from 

our of her bereavement, surr ded the little 
Florence. Colonel Hazleton’s numerous family 
were by this time mostly dispersed abroad. But 
ymne son and one daughter were unmarried, and to 
these the »vely infant was a source of unalloyed 
( t Irs. Hazleton, the kindest and most 
mo ly of hu in beings, and the colonel the 
I dulgent and warm-hearted, seemed to vie 


atmosphere than that of the love-encircled, world- 


rown and ripene ] 





L, ind grave id re th discussions e- 
wee = we V pair ul the ’ ol int s t 
ot F lore e s education Byd ot AN g and 


bribing, her cousin Esther had, until her marriage, 


wh 1 fOOK piace whe n | lorence was about! é 
years old, contrived to impart as much Instruction 
as a tea r without authority can foree upon a 
most v g i irs later, cousin 
Hector, a second ised his slum- 





1 effort of recall- 
some of nis boyish lore for Florence's benefi 
but as neither master nor scholar had their hearts 
in the work, the lessons were as profi 


might 
A governess was talked of for a while, then a 


ive been € xpe cted. 


boarding-schoel; but as the thought of both was 
equally yhorrent to Florence, her tears never 
failed to banish the unwelcome subject, until at 


last it was discovered that the child had grown 
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into a woman while they were talking, and it was 
now too late to begin the work. 

But, in spite of the neglect of those about her, 
the work had been going on, in a very unwork- 
manlike manner, to be sure, but the result of the 
process was a most bewitching ong, and in Flo- 
rence’s bright eyes, in her pure open brow, in the 
mischievous smile dimpling her rosy lip and cheek, 
and, anon, the sentimental sadness that would 
sometimes creep over the roguish, laughing face, 
you saw too much to dazzle and to charm, ever to 
wish she was other than kind nature had fashioned 
her. So, at least, thought Mr. Lowden in the 


ision of the passion she had inspired—a 


first del 
passion so different from any other that before had 
agitated his well-disciplined feelings, that it at 
first surprised ar 


Still it was not Mr. Lowden’s first love. In 


i startled him. 


early lifte—he 


was now nearly five-and-thirty—he 
had been affianced to a very lovely woman, his 
equal in age, his superior in mind, manners, for- 
tune, andaccomplishment. Their union had been 
delayed by the opposition of her parents, who 
cherished more ambitious views for their daugh- 


ter; she persisted in her choice, and when at last 
their opposition yielded to the rising fame of the 


talented voung lawyer, she sickened and dieda 
few weeks before the day appointed for their mar- 
riage. 


Ten vears had passed since 


this bereavement, 


during which it had always been Mr. Lowden’s 
intention to marry ; and many were the well-en- 
dowed fair ones who kxd passed in review before 
But cautious, discriminating, 
and worldly wise as he had grown, all had in 
of his requirements, and 


when weighed in the balance with his own de- 





servings, had been found sadly wanting. But at 
last his hour came, : with it that of Florence 
Grev. whose eve had been at once attract d by 


his handsome person, her imagination interested 


. t 
in the tale of his undying constancy, and her 
heart finally won when he, so grave and distant to 
all beside, aj red to her the humble and de- 
V 1 lover 

But the course of Florence’s love was not de- 
stined to ‘‘ run smooth.’”’ Searcely had she felt 
secure of her co rest, when atter weeks of unre- 
mitting devotion, during which Mr. Lowden’s 


love, though still unspoken, had been betrayed in 
} With- 
hout an 


every look and tone. he suddenly left her. 
without a word oi adieu, w 
intimation of his return. he setout eariy one morn- 
leaving Florence almost 


ing for his distant home, 
>..¢ none eaw the u ind } lesertion h ] Me 
But none saw the wound his desertion had in 
flicted. Proud and high-spirited, with the arrow 
rankling in her bosom, Florence laughed and 


flirted as gayly as before, joining apparently with 


rlee inthe r rv of others at the absence of her 
devoted attendant Various causes were assigne d 


by the little world at B—— Springs, for Mr, 
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Lowden's sudden disappearance; but the most 
probable, and that which found most to believe it, 
was that Florence had rejected him, and he had 
left her in anger. 
her coquetry, admired by others for her disinte- 


She was blamed by many tor 


restedness, gad wondered at by more that she 
would let slip so good an offer, so completely did 


r 
her reckless gayety impose upon the undiscerning 


people that were about her. 


‘lorence was at home 


A week afterwards | 


amusing her good old aunt and uncle with her 


month’s adventures, seemingly wild with spirits 
and reckless with excitement, but really hope- 


abandoned and in utter Otten she 


would start away from the gay circle that Colonel 


; - 
desoiation. 


Hazleton, with true Virginia hospitality, delighted 
to assemble round him, and burying herself in the 
thboring wood that had been her 
ihood, 
When relieved by 


solitude of a ne 


favorite haunt from ch give way to the 


w ldest expressions ol 
the indulgence, she would bathe her disfigured 


face in the brook, and then sit like a deserted 


Naiad in mute despair upon its banks, until all 
traces of the fearful agitation had passed away. 
Returning one evening with languid step from 


her retreat, she scarcely observed a carriage that 
was driving 
proach d the house, she was met 


tendant, who exclaimed— 


from the door, when, as she ap- 


I 


by her own at- 


**Oh! Miss Flory, all right now—all right 
now. Missee cry no more at night when she 
think Chloe fast asleep. Master Lowden just 


come—Miss Flory so 


none but the attached negress, 


Fortunately, 
who had it seems read the heart of her young mis- 
tress more truly than her superiors, witnessed the 
effect of 


end of half an hour, Florence, calm and composed, 


her sudden announcement, and at the 
cordial 
At first, 
Mr. Lowden was perfec ly deceived by her indif- 
He had hoped to meet a despairing 


with her usual light-hearted laugh and 


greeting, welcomed her recreant lover. 


ference. 


Ariadne, and a laughing Hebe smiled upon him, 


instant the dignity he observed to 
1 the 


Such was his disappo 


and in an 


others replace warmth of his previous man- 


ner. ntment, that, had it 


been possible, Mr. Lowden would at that mo- 
ment have stepped into his carriage and again de- 


Could he 


read aright the 


serted the insensible enchantress. 
have been deceived ?—had he 
scarcely repressed avowal!l of affection the tender- 
ness of her former manner had conveyed ?—or 
had all been assumed to attract the regard of one 
whose alliance would bestow on her the wealth 
she so creatly needed ? 

These ideas and many similar which chased 
through his brain, while appearing to listen to 
Colonel Hazleton’s pedigree of a favorite horse, 
did not fail of their effect on Florence, 
had at first,thought 


who soon 
began to believe, what she 
very doubtful, that it really was nothing but busi- 
} 


ness connected with a lawsuit that had led him 


into their neighborhood, when he could not, in 
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common civility, omit calling to see her. Poor 
she had acted her part well before ; 


llorer ce 
but all spirit and courage failed her now, and be- 
.fore the evening passed away, Mr. Lowden saw 
was 


enough to convince him that his success 
sure. 

Sull he delayed his declaration. He saw that 
Florence expected it, and he had come prepared 
to let her see her power over him; but he stood 
trembling on the verge of a committal, doubting 
whether, after all, it would not be safer to make 
another effort to conquer his attachment than to 
trust his happiness to the keeping of one so difler- 
ent from any he had ever dreamed of making his 
wile. 

Accident at last decided for him. He was rid- 
ing with Florence through a rough and stony de- 


file leading to one of her favorite points of view, 
when her horse stumbled and fell, rolling over 


with her down a bank, at the foot of which she 
lay overcome with fright and pain. In great ter- 
ror at her situation, Mr. Lowden hung over her, 


revive her by every endearing 
epithet, and when at last she opene d her 


endeavoring to 
beautiful 
eyes, it was but to close them again in very hap- 


piness upon the bosom that was supporting her. 


Fortunately her bruises were but t g ones, and 
Florence blessed them for being the means of 
ending the uncertainty that so long had harassed 
her. At her request, the reference to her uncle 


was delayed a few days, that she might enjoy in 


secret her new found happiness, and when at last 


he saw the reluctance with which he consented 


to part with her, she almost regretted she had not 
kept it longer from him. 
But in ¢ 
\ 


happiness of his niece, his wife had, as we have 


‘olonel Hazleton’s misgivings as to the 


no share. Report had, as usual, magnified 


seen, 
Mr. Lowden’s wealth, and as Mrs. Hazleton, in 
common with the wives of many open-hearted 


iters, seldom knew the 





and handed Virginia pl: 


yleasure of having a well-filled purse, and had 
} I 


cast Many an anxXlous giance into 1 e ftuture on 


Florence’s account, she felt nothing but satisfac- 
tion at her present prospects. Still the thought 
one,- and 


of parting with her was a very sad 


though Mr. Lowden did his utmost to induce the 
old lady and gentleman to consent to his marriage 
on his return from the more distant point to which 
his business led him, they would by no means 
agree to it; and it was not until after Christmas 
that he conveyed his bride to the handsome esta- 
blishment he had prepared for her in his native 
cily. 

Great festivities had preceded their departure 
from the grove. where they continued a fortnight 
afier their wedding, and these were enjoyed by 
Florence with a zest that quite annoyed her fasti- 
dious husband, who more than once attempted to 
lecture her upon the dignity suitable to her new 
position. But surrounded as she was by loving 
friends, all striving who should honor her most, 


the young bride was in too great a whirl of de- 
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licht to heed his grave rebukes, which she gene- 
rally contrived to put an end to, either by running 
out of the room or playing upon him some fanci 
ful trick, in perfect accordance with her own na- 
ture, but sadly at variance with his notions of pro- 
priety. After one or two efforts, therefore, Mr. 
Lowden postponed beginning the reform he in- 
tended, until he had his wife under his own ex- 
clusive control. 

The short December day was drawing to a 
close when Florence reached the home that was 
henceforth to be her own. During their two 
days’ journey she had been quiet and dejected, 
overcome completely by the sorrow of parting 
from so many that she loved, while her husband 
had made but little effort to dispel the cloud that 
shadowed the usual sunshine of her spirit. It was 
in silence that he assisted her from the carriage, 
through the long, dark entry into the large and 
vacant parlors, where, in reply to his quiet 
‘*Weleome to your own house, my love,’’ she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

‘lorence ?”’ said Mr. 


Lowden, who had a perfect horror of such exhi- 


‘* What is the matter, I 


bitions. ‘I had hoped my wife would smile in- 
stead of cry when she crossed my threshold—it is 
a bad omen, Florence.”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ sobbed Florence. ‘‘ you must forgive 
me, Arthur—I tried not to do it—but, indeed— 
indeed’’—and a fresh burst of grief followed. 

‘Indeed what ?”’ persisted the husband. 

‘* Indeed I know I shall be very happy—but 
now I| have left so many that I loved, and it seems 
so very lonely here.”’ 

Lonely with me, Florence ?—am I not more 
to you than all of them ?”’ 

‘* You are, indeed, far more ; but somehow I 
cannot feel it now,”’’ and not seeing the dark cloud 
her ingenuous expression of a feeling so natural 
had brought to her husband's brow, Florence 
wept on without restraint. 

‘*Come,”’ said he, at last, in a tone so cold that 
it drove ile warm tears of his wife back into their 
source, ‘‘ we have had enongh of this. These 
turbulent extremes of joy and sorrow are as dis- 
agreeable as they are incomprehensible to me. 
You had better go into your own room and rest 
awhile. I have some letters to write this even- 
ing, and when they are finished, you may possibly 
have recovered your spirits.”’ 

In vain Florence threw herself into her hus- 
band’s arms, and begged him not to leave her, 
and assured him over and over again that she 
was happy, truly happy, so long as he was near 
her—the wound inflicted on his self-love was too 
severe to be lightly forgiven, and Florence's first 
evening in her new hbme was a sad and lonely 
one, 

** Now, Sarah,”’ said Mr. Lowden to his only 
sister, when the company-seeing was over, and a 
day or two spent at each other’s houses had, as 
he thought, afforded Mrs. Harvey ample time for 
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observation, ‘‘I want you to tell me exactly what 
you think of my wife.’’ 

‘“‘[ have told you already,’’ replied Mrs. Har- 
vey, ‘‘that I think her one of the prettiest and 
most fascinating little creatures I ever saw—but, 
to say the truth, she is not at all the kind of per- 
son | expecte d you would marry.”’ 

‘*T knew you would say so—but why ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—she seems like such a 
child, and is so different from any of the women 
you have admired before, particularly poor, dear 
Cecilia.”’ 

‘Tt would be hard to find another Cecilia,” 
sighed Mr. Lowden; ‘‘ but I expect, in a short 
time, to make Florence resemble her.”’ 

Mrs. Harvey smiled. ‘‘ My dear Arthur, you 
must not expect impossibilities; and do not, I 
pray you, make both yourself and your wife mise- 
rable by attempting to bring them about. Let 
Send for some of 
her Virginia cousins—go with her into society— 
let her dance and enjoy herself fo her heart's con- 


her be happy in her own way. 


tent, and you will have a merry, sweet-tempered, 
and afiectionate wife, and be the envy of half the 
town.’’ 

‘*T have no fancy for a fool’s Paradise,’’ said 
Mr. Lowden, gloomily 

‘You should then have chosen another Eve, 


” 


replied his sister—‘‘ but since you have chosen 


her, do not make your home a something else I 


will not name, by endeavoring to bring her up to 
a standard which nature never intended she should 
reach. Florence is amiable, enthusiastic, sensi- 
tive, and devoted to you; but she is unintellectual, 
and you fell in love with her knowing her to be 


so. Do not strive to disenchant yourself, which 


you will do inevitably if this struggle commences. 
She cannot sympathize in your tastes, but fora 
while, at least, you can easily do so in hers, and 
leave the result to time and Providence.”’ 

But Mr. Lowden had no idea of doing any such 
thing. With the sophistry of many a lover, he 
had persuaded himself that his power over his gay 
young wife’s affections could change her very na- 
ture, and in a short time (how short he had not 
fixed 
into the sedate and elevated character he wished 


transform the wild and untrained Florence 


her to become 

Soon after their arrival, Mrs. Harvey, desirous 
of giving her young sister-in law pleasure, had 
collected around her the whole circle of her ac- 
quaintance at a splendid ball, at which, as she ex- 
pected, Florence was the cynosure of all eyes. 
With her bridal veil floating gracefully about her, 
her black hair wreathed with orange blossoms, 
and her eyes sparkling with delight, Florence 
was whirling round in a waltz, when she chanced 
to catch her husbacd’s eye. She stopped in an 
instant, ran towards him and seizing his arm, ex- 
claimed— 

‘‘What is the matter, dear Arthur? — what 
makes you look so awfully ?”’ 


If a look could have killed, poor Florence's 
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days had ended on the spot. Mr. Lowden, how- 
ever, recovered himself in a moment, and forcing 
a laugh, replied— 

‘* You are very complimentary, Florence—I 
was not conscious of looking awtully.’’ 

“Oh! you did, indeed—you put on a horrid 
face—just so,’’ and she twisted her pretty features 


her-partner, who had 


into a grimace, that mads 
followed her, laugh heartuly—** but if nothing is 
the matter we will go round again, Mr. Lee, for 
I never can stand still when that waliz is play- 
ing,”? and away she went, leaving her husband 
biting his lips with vexation. 

From that evening Florence never waltzed 
again. After a few more parties, dancing was 
prohibited; and, after a few more, finding his 
wife would rattle away in the style she had been 
accustomed to, with the fashionable beaux that 
surrounded her, Mr. Lowden became too much 
absorbed in professional duties to accompany her 
out, and would not permit her to go without him. 

Amiable as sheactually was, and devoted heart 
and soul to the husband of her choice, Florence, 
after a little playful resistance, submitted to the 
restrictions he saw fit to impose, and strove with 
all her might to find pleasure in the pursuits he 
pointed out, as a resource from the ennui that fre- 
quently depressed her. Until now, her life had 
been a perfectly desultory one. She had been 
the creature of inclination, ever following the in- 
nocent fancies of the moment. The struggie 
against nature and habit was, therefore, too much 
for one who had never been used to struggle at 
all. Try as she might, she could not succeed in 
chaining her thoughts, nll now free as air, to a 
printed page, whose words, sound and profitable 
as they were, found no echo in her spirit. For 
drawing she had no taste, for music no ear, sew- 
ing she could barely tolerate, and of housekeep- 
ing she knew nothing. 
first devoted herself, with an energy that would 


Sull to all of these she at 


necessarily have led to success, had her efforts 
been either acknowledged or approved by him for 
whom they were made. 

But Mr. Lowden was of the nil admirari school. 
Faults he could speak of freely, but for merits he 
had no voice; and poor Florence finding that la- 
bor as she might, i! was impossible to please him, 
soon gave up her efforts in despair. She was na- 
turally high spirited, but love had subdued her 
self-will and rendered her gentle and submissive. 
These virtues had availed her nothing—the more 
she had yielded the more exacting had her hus- 
band grown, and her most strenuous exertions to 
improve had only called forth his wonder and con- 
tempt for her former ignorance. In her despair 
she believed that he had ceased to love her; for 
how could love exist without some manifestation 
of its presence ?—and while brooding over her 
crushed affections, the serpent pride reared its en- 
venomed head and counseled retaliation. She 
would repay coldness with coldness, neglect with 
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neglect, scorn with contempt, and self-will with 
obstinacy. 

Though unintellectual, Florence was strong 
minded and of a highly imaginative temperament. 
She telt that her husband undervalued her natural 
gifts, and now that the veil her strong aflection 
had wrapped around his faults was torn away, she 
became lynx-eyed to his defects, keen in her per- 


ception of his shi 





shtest failings, and ready to re- 


Woe with the day 





tort at his frequent reproofs. 
when married lite assumes this phase, and assume 
it it frequently does when, as in the present case, 
love is fading, and no abiding sense of duty takes its 
plac e. 


! 


This Florence’s early guides had neglected 
to instil. } 


Her religion was but a sentiment, whicl 
had served to gild the prospect spread around her 
from the giddy heights of happiness, not a princi- 
ple that shed its light into the de ep valle y of hu- 
miliation she was now to tread—can we wonder 
that without it she went astray ? 

In her present state of unhappiness, there was 
nothing Florence longed for so greatly as for a visit 
to her early home. By day and by night its dear 
familiar voices sounded in her ear, and visions of 
her woodland haunts and mountain rambles mocked 
her town-wearied eye, until she pined like an im- 
prisoned bird to revisit its native wilds. But 
though it was now more than a year since her 
narriage, it had never suited Mr. Lowden’s con- 
venience to convey her thither, and a visit without 
After many ineffectual 


effurts to gain her point, Florence took advantage 


him he would not hear of. 


of an opportunity that occurred during the tem- 
porary absence of her husband, and set out with- 
out his knowledge. 

She arrived safely at the grove, to the unspeak- 
able delight of her aunt and uncle, who never 
dreamed of the circumstances under which she 
visited them, and though they remarked her altered 
appearance, ascribed it to any cause rather than 
the right one. It is-true that her uncle at first 
suspected it, but Florence had long since learned 
how to feign, and as her spirits were good, and 
she spoke of her home and her husband with 
affection, he soon fergot his uncomfortable suspi- 
cions. In a few days her husband followed her. 
No traces of serious displeasure appeared either in 
his look or manner, beyond a simple—‘* You 
were wrong to come without me, Florence’’—and 
after visiting with her about the neighborhood for 
a week, he conveyed her home. 

Florence vainly believed that she had con- 
quered, and that henceforth, by the power of her 
own will, she could be free. There was no out- 
break, no fierce assertion of lawfu! rule and right 
supremacy ; but from that hour there was a frigid 
strength put forth before which she was utterly 
subdued. It was like the grasp of a boa con- 
strictor, ever tightening and tightening until the 
One after another she 
She could have re- 


victim ceased to struggle. 
felt her powers deserting her. 
sisted violence and combated outrage, but that 
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cold, calm, petrifying look of determined authority 
turned her very heartto stone. Mechanically, she 


} " 
oO yed IS sli 


itest mandaies, moving like an 


ated automaton through her solitary, love- 


d ried house, in the perlormance of the duties 
r ed of her, and feeling as if deserted by God 


Several months after her visit home, Florence 
became the mother of a daughter; but even th 


afl ion she yore her child failed to rouse her 


1 


from the apathy into which she had fallen. She 


seemed to be alraid to love it as she might, afraid 
of yielding to the brighter, happier impulses Its 
presence stirred within her, lest they should be 


mercilessly trampled upon and crushed like her 
1 been. 


love tor its father hac 


> , ’ . . 
But a state so unnatural could not last long, and 
soon strange wanderings of the imagination, fitlul 


outbreaks of temper, a id freaks of disordered 


, Showed that nature was revenging herseil 
been imposed 


for the unnatural restraints that had 
nher. Then, and not tll then, did Mr. Lowde: 


in his alarm, take counsel with his sister, wh 
though she suspected much that was wrong, ! 
hav appealed to by « er party had 
rt ’ 
it unwise to intertere suteven now sell- 
love would not suffer Mr. Lowden toa owlcdge 
n yr ¢ ito himsell, stl ess to any one cist 
’ 
ay rence 8s situation Was he said, ‘‘a dis- 
pensation ot Providence, that deeply distressed 
, -_ , 
him. She had always been weak-minded, fancilul, 
and capricious, and now seemed to have lust all 


control ol herself.’’ 
‘*She lost that, Arthur,’’ replied his sister, 
‘when she became your wile, 


Poor, poor Florence, would 


ager at the 


result. 
that you had fallen into better hands 
you don’t suppose I 


Great heavens! Sarah, 


nave any share in causing this terri le calar rity 
j , speak !*? seeing she hesitated 
‘‘It is too late to speak now,’’ said Mrs. Har- 
vey, despairingly—‘‘ it was too late when you had 
for I sp y%ke then withou efl 
told you she needed affection, sympathy, and in- 
du!zgence—all heart, all soul, all wild exuberant 
spirits, as she was—and you have given her cold- 
ness, rebuke, and unnatural restraint. Yes, Ar- 
| 1 


thur, you bid me speak—I will do it—you call this 





calamity a dispensation of 
your own work—done in ignorance, I grant, in 
to ed in- 


whose chords you have strained and 


total ignorance of the nature of the fine 


strument, 
wrenched until they are broken and out of tune. 


iS) 
~) 


‘* Sarah, you are cruel,’’ said Mr. Lowden, bit- 
terly. 

‘* Cruel only to be kind, dear Arthur. I look 
beyond this affliction, which, | trust in Heaven's 
mercy, may pass away, to the life of happiness that 
may yet be in store for you, if you can only be 


convinced that you have erred. 


This Mr. Lowden would not confess, but he felt 


is sister said, and 
Otten, 


there might be truth in what 


s not lost upon him 


< 
le 


her plain dealing 
as he looked upon his infant, deprived as she was 
of a mother’s tender love, and confided to the 
hands of strangers—often, as he listened bregth- 
lessly to the ravings of his maniac wife, at the 
door of the apartment from which he was sedu- 
lously excluded, a bitter pang of self-reproach 
smote upon his conscience, which, by Heaven's 
oved a lasting benefit to him. 


ble ssing, pr 


Under judicious medical treatment, Florence’s 
m | malady passed away, and when she awoke 
from her long delirium, a better day had dawned 
for her. Her once cold and distant husband be- 
came, as soon as he was permitted to be with her, 
her a \ i devoted nurse. Accents of ten 
aer allection olte from lips that before uttered 
only i r powers of mind and body 
regained their v ed strength, her soul seemed 


to arouse from the apathy that so long oppressed 
With his 


by his side, Mr. Lowden 


it to a new liie of love and happiness. 
sister, @a ready men r, 
followed the plan she marked out for him, with 
difficulty, indeed, at first, for habits of carping 
and fault-finding are hard to overcome, but stil 


Under 


he followed it faithfully and with success. 

the new system of things his wile’s tastes became 
gradually more assimilated to his own. His de- 
sire to gratify her wishes awoke her ambition to 


fulfil his, and love and praise are such wonderful 
stimulants to intellectual effort, that invariably, 
on the return of their annual visits to the grove, 
Mrs. Hazleton did not fail to remark upon her 
niece’s improvement to her husband, as a proof of 
her own superior wis lom in promoting the match. 

‘Was 1 not right 


about Florence’s marriage? 


, colonel, as I always am, 
There is nothing 
like marrying a man of sense. Why she seems 
like another woman, he has improved her so 
much.”’ 

‘* And he like another man,”’ said the colonel. 
‘* She has impreved him quite as much as he has 
her—bless her lovely face. Yes, sense is, as 
you say, a good thing in marriage, but there is a 





wonderful power in sympathy.”’ 


a beeen” 
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Sue is not beautiful—but yet 


A something in those locks of Jet 


That brow of snow, those eyes of fire, 


Now veami F love now k ail 





Those rosy lips—that voice Ol § 


so fuil of richest me V; 
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That little form so fraught with grace, 
rhe step so t, one scarce could trace 


Its pathway through the yielding snow— 


There's something in all these, I trow 
To bend my haughty form betore her, 


A. M 


And bid me love her and adore her 








BATTLE 
BY ALEXANDRE 


CANTO IV. 


Tue sea of Polyglott crusade waved more 


As ships and forts exploded through the air, 


While o’er the universal battle roar 
dere 


flame 





The voice of brave Bozzaris th i th 
An@ak-leviathans were wrapt in 


To telegraph Canaris’ deathless fame. 


i there 


The sultan from the seven-hilled city gazed, 
And called on all his brother ki: 
His money, 


gs for an 


fleets from western Europe raised 


Then Greece more deep in blood began to wad 


Diplomacy, to shield her ruthless laws, 
Let loose her dogs to fight in Turkey's cause. 


The whining crocodile of Austrian sway 


Yawned wide in hope of banquet new and fair 


And Allah, raising Islam from dismay, 


Urged the true Moslems from their farthest lai: 
Asiatic, Afric, European hordes 
Advanced ’gainst Hellas with tufenks and swords 
The tongues on high from battle 1 awhile 





And turned to gaze upon the motley sea 
Of Islam, rolled, ‘neath western king-crafi’s smile 

Against the land of 
The summer-cloud of 
And thundered o’er the 


love and liber 


ty 


ro a 


Moslem rage 
mounds of Marathon 


Torture’s inventions from the Inquisition 
Formed in dark ages, were | 
Besides some later engines of perdiuon, 


ought up by Turk 


The tools with which Legitimacy works 
To slaughter nations, and to save the | 
Performed at other times 


} 


by spear and sab: 
Then Allah, hoping to destroy outright 

The race whose freedom science first had prop; 
Descended quick to Ipsara’s bleak height 
' I 
When burst the mountain with terrific roa 


To take it as its Christian standard dré 


t 


Nations and tongues did in blood-geysers pour 
The languages returned from upward flight 

In a Niagara of sound, when powder 
Burst Mesolonghi with tremendous might. 


And made old Allah’s thousand glotts roar louder 
And Christdom’s tongues, first mounting up the skies 
Then falling earthward with distressfui cries 
The French tongue sounded like an empire crumbling 


German like all dogmatic schemes confounde: 
Russian like cracking knouts, her subjects hum! 
Chinese like gongs by opium-eaters pounded 
English like voice of waves with Famiune’s cr) 

Turkish like murder’s howls where Sciotes ci 


Dead languages by scores extended lay, 
Of which some words that had their ranks des 
Still lived in other tongues, far, far away 


Much wounded and their senses quite pervert 
There lay the Latin murdered by the Hun, 
And there the Coptic by Arabia’s son 
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‘ 


OF THE 


LANGUAGES. 
PANTOLEON 


The Sanscr a 
*Twas swallowed by 
The rev’rend Hebrew, t 

And 
Fe 


Then Israel wept to see his language slain! 


alias Ange!l-tongue, fared hard; 


iter Hinduwee. 
bard 


its dau 
umed by Zion’s 
by Isaiah's gift of prophecy, 


| dead near Latin on the azure plain: 





Dread silence reigned in ether as was heard 

The New World's tones that bade the Grecians live 
A glory halo wreathed the Union’s bird ; 

Assent from Heaven Washington did give. 


Grim Allah i 


convuisions then was thrown, 

Western diplomacy made sullen moan. 
The tongues of that profane alliance named 

“The H ’ all like apes and magpies chattered; 
Boasted bloody rights of sultans; blamed 

The modern Greeks; the ancient Greeks they flatter: 
They would have sent ‘gainst Greece an arméd ferce 
Had not Sclavonia’s voices checked their course. 


Whene’er a guilty soul is near its fall, 


Confused it overacts its hellish art 


| 
i. 


And rushes blindly at ambition’s cal 
On passion’s sea, lost Allah then his chart. 
He wished to bathe in Grecian blood once more, 


Ere being driven from Athena’s shore. 


He hastened Ibrahim-Pasha to build 
7 


" 
scrouis. 


A pyre of Grecian persons, trees an 
i innocents by him were kille 


A thousan ‘ 
Legitimacy hauled them o’er the coals; 

And sped then some Castalian lymph v obtain, 

And wash from off her throne each gory stain. 


She touched Parnassus, great Apollo’s tower, 
But quick recoiled, o’ercome by rage and fright; 


Asr 


The Muses in his train, above the height, 


the lyre-god, 


with resplendent power, 


se 


In concert singing to the suff’ring Greeks, 


Who lingered near the sacred mountain peaks 


“Strike deep in tyranny th’ envenomed dart! 
With bloo« 
Exhaust inventive skill on ruin’s art, 


j 


wash thraldom out from classic ground ! 
Until the sky your vict’ry shall resound! 

Now on to freedom at Parnassus’ tone 

*Mid blown up fortresses and crumbling thrones!” 


5, 


Those words aroused mankind in Grecia’s aid, 
Changing Platonic love to gen’rous power. 

Then retribution’s summons was obeyed; 

rage did lower 


The thunder-cloud of Europe’s 


S 


To shield the seat of Paul’s own ministry. 


he bade her navies hasten o’er the sea 


To Navarino, Allah drew his powers; 
There Europe met him in explosive state, 
And blew in air his vessels and his towers, 
That Hellas’ land might ’scape a cruel fate, 
That Grecia’s tongue might take deep root once more 
And flouris 


1 on its balmy classic shore. 








THE GUEST THAT 


WAS 


NO STRANGER. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE, 


““T wave pleasant news for you, my dear’’— 
uid Mr. Gilmore to his wife, as he came in to din- 
er—‘‘your old friend, Mrs. 

town.”’ 
“What, 


claimed Mrs. Gilmore. 


Chaloner, is in 


Cornelia Amersley that was ?’’—ex- 


“We were certainly in- 


timate enough when girls, our families living for 
several years next door; but since Cornelia mar- 

ed and removed to a remote part of Virginia, 
we have lost sight of ich other. We corre- 
sponded for a while at first, but our letters gra- 


became less fre 1ent, and at last ceased 





entirely, for you know I was married myself 


! 


soon after Cornelia, and the | l 


n I lostall inclination 

generally the case, I be- 

no lor r anything to write about. 
‘Well’’—said Mr. 


loubt be glad to renew vour friendship with the 


Gilmore —‘‘ you will no 


-devant Cornelia Amersley, whom I recollect 
is an uncommonly fine l. You know we 
veard of the death of Mr. Chaloner eight or nine 

She has been spendir I 


years ago. sine 
winter at Washington, having had business with 
‘ongress on account of a claim of her late hus- 
ind’s against the United States. She is here 
with some friends from the south, and they leav: 
own for Boston in a few days.”’ 

‘But who told you all this ?’’—asked Mrs. 
Gilm 


imore, 
“‘ Herself’’—was his reply— 


the United States Hotel, to inquire if Mr. 


I stopped in at 
Atkin- 
son had yet arrived, and I saw her name on the 
book. So, believing it to be that of our old 
friend, I made her a visit and introduced myself; 


—Mrs. Chaloner and her party have a private 
parlor at the hotel. I was glad to find that she 


before I 


lame, notwithstanding the lapse of more than 


recognized me even mentioned my 
You know her marriage 
‘e about three months before ours.’’ 
“How long will Mrs. 


town ?’’—asked Mrs. Gilmore. 


sixteen years. 


Chaloner remain in 


‘Only twoor three days. Of course you will 


} 


eall and see he r this afternoon, and show he r ill 


kindness during her stay in Philadel- 


‘“*T am just thinking how that is to be managed. 
What a pity she did not arrive in town a month 
ago, and then I could have had her at my party.’’ 

“That would have been nothing’’—said Mr. 
Gilmore. 


‘‘Nothing—my dear, how can you talk so? 


What better could I have done for Cornelia Cha- 


loner, than to invite her with all my other 


friends ?’’ 


“Friends !’’—exclaimed her husband—“ why 
will you persist in calling a crowd of several hun- 


dred people your friends ?”’ 


“You 


’ 


““So they were’’—said Mrs. Gilmore. 


know very we 


| it was not a general party.’ 


Is it possible you were acquainte d with even 


i 


the names of a people I saw here that night ?”’ 


—asked Mr. Gilmore. ‘‘I know not what you 
party if that was not one.”’ 
wife. “A 


ask everybody with 


‘* Well, it was not’’—resumed the 
general party is when we 
whom we ar 


on visiting terms: and invite by 


en when some of the members are not 
exactly such as we like to show to the élite of 
For instance, I did not ask Mrs. Lil- 
burn’s sisters, though they live in the house with 
her, nor Mrs. Laidley’s neither; nor Mrs. Wil- 
kinson’s cousin Margaret; nor Mrs. Bramfield’s 


families, ev 


} 
our circie. 


3, though I had all three of her 
ss Herberts’ nor Mrs. 
Mrs. Ashton’s nei 


two step-dauchte 


own; nor t ’ aunt; 





Danby’s sister-in-law; nor 


ther; also, I invited nobody that lives north of 


Chestnut stree Now, if I had not taken care 


beforehand to have it understood that I was not 


going to give a general party, I shou!d have been 
obliged to invite all these pe ople.’’ 
‘‘In other words’’—observed Mr. Gilmore— 
‘a general party is one in which the feelings of 


all your acquaintances are respected: whereas 


they may be offended with impunity if your 
crowd is de signate d as Sé le _* 


oe We We? 
ther 


} 


—resumed Mrs. Gilmore—“ I am sure 
was crowd enough; notwithstanding that I 
eft out everybody whom there was no advantage 
in having. Not half the ladies even saw the sup- 
per-table; at least no more of it than the tops of 
And when the 
there was only room for 
And the 
flounces were all pressed flat, as everybody was 


the sugar temples and pyramids. 





dancing commenced, 


half-cotillons of four people in each. 
jammed into one mass; and the blond of some 
was torn to tatters by catching in the flowers of 
others. The heat was so great that al] the real 


curls came t, and hung in strings; and num- 


bers of ladies caught vielent colds from passing 


nearly the whole time on the stairs and in the 
entry, for the sake of coolness.”’ 
“And you regret that your friend, Mrs. Cha- 
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loner, was not here to enjoy all this ?’’—said Mr. 
Gilmore 


** Enjoy ?’’—returned his wife. ‘* Was it not 


a splendid party? Think of the sum that it 
ost 
me that’’—said the hus- 


” y ou need not tell 
band. ‘“* Rather too lar asum to be expe nded 
by persons in middle lite for one evening of pain 
—pleasure | am sure it was not to any human 
being.’’ 

* Middle life 1"? _ repe ited Mrs. Gilmore — 
“you are always talking of our being in middle 
life, even before strangers.”’ 


So we are. And eve { we were to expe nd 


five times the sum on one evening of foolery and 


suffering, I doubt if we should still be admitted 
into what Is termed | ii : 

* You know well eno i’'’—replied Mrs. Gil- 
more—‘‘that I have f: t whose houses [ 
have met with people of t very first rank and 
fashion—people, who treated me so | ely when 
I was introduced, that I did not hesitate to call 


on them previous to my party, as a preparatory 


step to sending them inv ‘ ty 

“But did they come wh sus you called on 
them ?’’—asked rh i sn y 

* Nonec se, Mr ty é —fFe] d the l ive 
“they all sent very reas« e excuses and sin- 


cere regrets. 


* Well’’—resumed Mr. Gilmore—‘‘ we have 
discussed this subject often er h. But what 
is it all to the widow Cha er?” 

“Why. Idon’t k mw ex ly what to do with 


her—I cannot give another party this season 

** Heaven forbid you should !’’—ejaculated her 
husband. 

“ Well. as to invitine a smal! s lect company 
to meet Mrs. Chaloner, people would 
that’s quite out of my way. I give one great 
party every season, and then I have done my 
duty, and my conscience is clear till next season: 
having paid off my debts to all that have invited 
me to their parties, and laid a foundation for fu- 
ture invitations next winter.’’ 

** Notwithstanding all this’’—said Mr. Gilmore 


ss 


—‘‘ my advice is that you invite Mrs. Chaloner 


for to-morrow evening, and ask fifteen or twenty 


agreeabie people to meet her.’’ 

“Well, then’’—replied Mrs. Gilmore—‘ we 
must light up the parlors, and have ice-creams, 
and other such things, and hire Carroli to help 
Peter hand them round. All this would cost as 
much as one of Levy’s new style pelerines, and 


I am dying for another of them. There is one 


that is embroidered all round in a running pat- 
tern’’— 

“*Never mind the running pattern’’— inter- 
rupted her husband—‘“ but endeavor to devise 
some way oi evincing your pleasure at meetung 
again with one of the most intimate friends of 
I rememt 
| 


ver her as a very 
} 


your early youth. 


handsome and agreeable girl; and she is nowa 


most agreeable woman, and liandsome still.’’ 
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“‘Have you any idea what her circumstances 
are ?”’ 

‘“* Not the least.”’ 

** How was she drest 


- I d ad not observe “i 


‘That is so like you. I am sure if I were to 
buy all my th sat the cheap stores, (where they 
keep noth but trash 1 have them made up 
by cheap mantuamakers and n ers, you would 
be no wiser. I do not believe you would 
know the difference tween a vet from Pin- 
tard’s, or Eliza Doyle's, or Mary Wharton's, and 


lam cer lL should not ! ed her hus- 
band — le is NOW postpo! this discussion 
ang gotod ner 

In tine Lifer? } is th V proc l¢ ] tocether 
tow e | iota 3 ile S t was 
renewed Vy Vir ty mo say od As to my 
tro mveeit W il mv ex event om- 
pany after having given my party, that is entirely 
out ot e question ’ 

“Then invite Mrs. ¢ yner to dinner ’"—said 
Mr G ) — ind ask th Rox vs i Har- 
™m s | Lvsters to 1€¢ | rr; ey are I ng 
the ] is pe we »w ° 

y I un AC ull Fe] 1 the 
} 
| vane t rouvle 1 ¢ ns ol ie ad er 
would tar exceed that of a small tea-company.’’ 

“] iis stance I am w I cost”’ 
—said Mr. Gilmore—“ for I expe me gratifi- 

¢ 7? 
cation return for . 

“You talk of your own ratifi on’’—said 
Mrs. Gilmore—‘‘ and yet you refuse to make 
poor Mary Jane happy by giv r the superb 
~) er cal case that she sawa y 1 Kit- 
chen st day she got her | rin I that 
she has been longing for ever sit Du to 
make an end of all this arguing, the cheapest 


way of entertaining Cornelia Cl 
‘“* Cheapest !’’—said Mr. Gilmore, indignantly. 
** Yes, to be sure’’—pursued his wife. 
not our d ity to consuit che ipnes In al 
cessary expenses? You know that we have a 
large family, and now that Mary Jane has come 


out. our bills for articles of dress and 


jewelry 
are olf course very much enhanced 


“I know that perfectly’’—:eplied Mr. Gilmore 


oun ®* ging ought not to have come out for at least 
two years—seventeen would have been quite 


time enough 
s no possibility of keeping her in’’— 


“There wa 
remarked Mrs. Gilmore. “ But, as I was saying, 
Cornelia Chaloner 


to stay at our house while she is in town; and 


the cheapest way is to invite 


! 
rreater compil- 


she will no doubt consider it a my 


ment than if we made a dinner or tea-party for 
her. It will look as if we desired only the 
sure of her society, and were unwilling to lose 


any part of it by sharing it with others.’ 


‘Tam not certain, though’’—said Mr. Gilmore 
—‘‘that she will find our society (if we give her 


nothing else), a sufficient compensation for what 
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she will lose by resicning that of the friends with 


whom she is staying at the hotel. 


Low you talk !’? — replied Mrs. Gilmore. 


‘Have you no idea of the delight of calling up 


recollections of our days of girlhood, and of dis- 


r . > Or ] ? 
cussing once more our tormer lovers ¢ 


“It will not take you very long to get through 


your old sweethearts’’—observed Mr. Gilmore— 


‘myself and the two midshipmen make three.”’ 


Be fore the lady could re ply, the y had re: che d 
the door of the United States Hotel, and were 
immediately conducted to the parlor occupied by 
Mrs. Chaloner and her party. They found her 
alone, and expecting them; as Mr. Gilmore had 
told her he would bring his wife to see her that 


ilfernoon. She rece 


ived Mrs. Gilmore with open 
rlad to meet 


for the y had 


arms, and both ladies seemed very 
again after so long a separation; 


} 
] 


been extremely intimate at so early an age that 


the characters of both were still unformed. 

Mrs. Gilmore examined the dress of her friend 
with a scrutinizing eye, and wondered how a wo- 
man could look so well in a plain black silk ; and 
wondered, also, why any one with such a profu- 
sion of fine hair should wear a cap, and why it 
should be a little close cap simply trimmed with 
white riband. Yet she now felt rather glad that 
Mrs. Chaloner had not come to town a month 
sooner. ‘“ After all’’—thought she—‘ poor Cor- 
nelia would not have been much of an ornament 
to my party; for I can easily see that her style 
s always very plain. To be sure, as it was not 
a general party, I need not have asked her. Yes, 
yes—I see clearly that it is not worth while to 
invite any of my friends to meet her, either at 
dinner or at tea.’’ 

However, Mrs. Gilmore earnestly pressed Mrs. 
Chaloner to remove to her house, and pass with 
her the two days she was yet to remain in town. 
Mrs. Chaloner, (who, though she was very plea- 
santly situated at the hotel, imagined that she 
might spend two days still more agreeably with 
one of the most intimate friends of her youth,) 
was soon prevailed on toaccept the invitation. She 
was engaged to go with hez party to Fairmount 
that afternoon, and to the theatre in the evening ; 
and it was arranged that she should remove to 
Spruce street at an early hour next morning. 
All being satisfactorily settled, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilmore took their leave. 

By the evening post, Mr. Gilmore received a 
letter requiring his immediate presence in New 
York on some business of importance, which 
would most probably detain him there several 
days. He was therefore obliged to set out next 
morning in the early line, lamenting that he was 


r 





thus prevented from participating in the pleasure 





of Mrs. Chaloner’s visit, and desiring his wife to 
do all in her power to make it agreeable to that 
lady; so that she would have no occasion to re- 

gret leaving the hotel, and her own party. 
“‘T shall treat her just as I would a sister’’—re- 
19* 
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plied Mrs. Gilmore ;—-“ but make haste, my 
dear, or you will be too late for the boat.’’ 

‘*Mamma’’—said Mary Jane Gilmore, who 
was not vet fifteen—‘‘a’n’t you going to dress 
yourself and sit in the front parlor all day with 
Mrs. Chaloner ?”’ . 

‘““Not I, indeed’’—replied Mrs. 
“you know as I am never at home 


Gilmore— 
to morning 


visitors, it is not my way to sit up drest in the 
parlor, and therefore, (as of course I would not 
put myself out of my way for so old a friend as 
Cornelia Chaloner,) she must take me as she finds 
me; that is in the nursery, where I can be at my 
ease ina wrapper. As for having such parlors as 
ours littered with sewing, that is quite out of the 
question. And besides, they are so much dark- 
ened Ly the window curtains that there is no see- 
ing to thread a needle, or to read a word even in 
the annuals that lie on the centre table.’’ 

‘But she might look out of the window’?—ob- 
served Mary Jane. 

““She could not see much through the muslin 
Mrs. Gilmore —‘ they are 


} +99 ' 
blinds — replied 


worked so closely all over; and I won’t have 


’ 


them rumpled by drawing aside.’ 

“It is well pa’s not at home’’—remarked the 
daughter. 

‘“‘T am very glad he is not’’—resumed Mrs. 
Gilmore. ‘‘ He and I have such different views 
with regard to entertaining company, and he is 
always so hard to counteract. However, Mary 
Jane, you must constantly bear in mind that it is 
the duty of all children to consider their father 
superior to every man in the world.”’ 

““ Yes, mamma’’—replied Mary Jane—“ but 
you know very well that pa’ has a great many 
queer notions.”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly he has’’—answered the mother 
—‘and he is in every respect the reverse of my- 
self. But remember, always, that it is your duty 
as a child to be blind to his faults, however great 
they may be.”’ 

About eleven o’clock, Mrs. Chaloner came to 
the door in a carriage, with a small trunk con- 
taining a change of clothes. ‘‘ Dear me!’’—said 
Mrs. Gilmore—“ who would have thought of her 
When 


I urged her to come directly after breakfast, I 


being here before twelve, at the earliest. 


had no idea that she would take me at my word ; 
nobody ever does. Run down, Mary Jane, and 
show Mrs. Chaloner into the back spare bed-room 
till she gets her bonnet off, and then bring her 

I shall not put myself the least 
If visitors will come, they must 
take me as they find me.”’ 

Accordingly Mrs. Chaloner was ushered into 


into the nursery. 


out of my way. 


the nursery ; a long narrow room in that part of 
denominated the back building; with 


the house 
low ceiling, low windows, and a door opening 
This apart- 
ment always presented a most disorderly appear- 


a 
into a sort of baleony or veranda. 


ance, and the furniture (which was very plain) 
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had been much abused by the children. But 
though it was the constant abiding place of the 
successive Irish nurses, it was in the nursery 
that Mrs. Gilmore spent most of her time; there 
she sat in the full enjoyment of extreme desha- 
bille, except when jp an exuberance of finery she 
went out for the purpose of shopping, or of mak- 
ing visits by leaving her card; her professed de- 
votion to her children never preventing her, dur- 
ing the season, from spending the first part of 


every evening at her toilet, and the last at a large 


party. 

** My dear Cornelia’’—said Mrs. Gilmore—“ I 
um delighted to see you. But how late youare; 
Mary Jane and I have been anxiously expecting 


you ever since breakfast. Do take a seat on the 
couch. Nelly, shake up the pillows—the boys 
have been on them with their feet. You find me 
ust going to dress the baby; athing I alwavs do 
myself, before Nelly carries her out wal*‘ng. 
You were right to bring your sewing. You must 
make yourself quite at home, and neither use 
ceremony nor expect any. Mary Jane, are you 
going out this morning ?”’ 


1 


“To be sure I am’’—replied the daughter— 


“‘T shall begin dressing immediately.’ 

“ Well, then, I must get you to leave cards for 
me and yourself at Mrs. Warden’s, and at Mrs. 
Morley’s, and at Mrs. Clarkson’s, and at Mrs. 
Simmons’s; and to stop at Madame Pintard’s 
and hurry her with my bonnet. 

“‘ Pintard won't be hurried’’—said Mary Jane. 


‘‘ Besides, I have visits of my own on hand, and 
no time to stop at all those places.”’ 

‘* Mildness of voice and deportment, my dear 
Mary Jane’’—proceeded Mrs. Gilmore senten- 
tiously—*‘ and strict compliance with the wishes 
of a parent are peculiarly becoming to all young 
ladies who desi.. — 

But before her mother had time to finish the 
sentence, Mary Jane had flounced out of the 
room, shutting the door violently. 

“A perfect child of nature’’—observed Mrs. 
Gilmore. “She is, as yet, incapa »le of self-con- 
trol, and is considered brusque. But brusquerie 
sometimes succeeds quite as well as manner. 
Mu.y Jane takes extremely. The other night at 
Mrs. Dellinger’s, she was constantly surrounded 
with gentlemen. She is but fifteen, and her fa- 
ther thinks I brought her out too soon. But 
there was no such thing as keeping her back.’’ 

“So I should suppose’’—thought Mrs. Cha- 
loner. 

“Come now, Nelly, give me the baby’’—pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Gilmore—‘I have all her things 
ready. You see, my dear Cornelia, (for |] make 
no stranger of you), Nelly washes and dresses the 
baby every morning; but when she is to be car- 
ried out, I always prepare her myself; and while 
I am doing so, we can talk of old times, quite at 
our ease. Do you remember Maria Wilford’s 
Christmas ball ?—Nelly, give me the pincushion. 
Hush baby—hush.”’ 


“‘T remember it very well’’—replied Mrs. Cha- 
loner. ‘It was eighteen years ago.”’ 
“T wore a crépe lisse looped up with daffodils, 


over a primrose-colored satin’’—pursued M 
i 


Gilmore.—“* There now, baby, hold still ti 





pin its petticoat; hush, darling, In 
ways cries when I dress her.—Yes, as I was say- 
j 


isse ; 


ing, I wore that night a pale yellow crépe 
the sleeves were in bouffants divided with rou- 
leaux of primrose-colored riband, finished with 
rosettes, and Frank Edwards said to me very gal- 


lantly—baby you must not cry so.—Be qu''t 





now till I put your fro¢ k on.—W hat was ur 
dress, Cornelia?”’ 

‘“* Indeed, I have no recollection’’—replied Mrs. 
Chaloner—“ but I remember that the bal! was a 
very pleasant ball, and that a very amusing inci- 
de nt occurre ” 

‘I found nothing there that amused me so 
much’’—said Mrs. Gilmore—‘‘as seeing Mrs. 
Denham in the same eternal black velvet that she 
had worn everywhere for three winters. But, as 
I was telling you, Frank Edwards said to me— 
Baby hush, or mother will whip her.—See now, 
stop crying, and look at its pretty pink cloak.”’ 

The baby did stop; and did look at its cloak, 
which was of embroidered merino, lined with 
white silk. 

“And, Cornelia’’—pursued Mrs. Gilmore— 


‘““don’t you remember the day when a large party 
of us went down to the navy-yard to see a ship 
or something, that there came ona sudden rain 
all in a moment; and before we could get to the 
carriages, my chip hat was completely ruined? 
It was perfectly new, and you know it was trim- 
med with pearl-white riband, and a wreath of 


cape jessamine.— There now, baby’s quite ready. 


Come, darling, shake a day-day before it goes.”’ 

After the baby had shaken a day-day and de- 
parted, Mrs. Gilmore went to the glass to arrange 
her disordered wrapper, to smooth her still more 





disordered hair, and she had thoughts of putting 
and 


on a clean cap, but concluded that as her hus 
was jot at home to insist on it, and as she should 
see nobody that day, it was not worth while. 
She talked all the while to Mrs. Chaloner; some- 
times of her children, and sometimes of what she 
called old times; but in reality these remini- 
scences adverted only to the dresses she had 
worn on certain occasions in her girlhood, and to 
the compliments paid her by the persons she de- 
nominated her beaux. And such was her volu- 
bility, that Mrs. Chaloner, though a woman of 
excellent conversational powers, had seldom an 
opportunity of speaking at all 

Mrs. Gilmore (who, notwithstanding her pas- 
sion for dress and parties, professed to be au-fott 
to all the petty details of housewifery, and was 
one of those very common characters that exer- 
cise the closest economy in some things, and the 


most lavish extravagance in others) sat down to 


plecing together some very old calico for a ser- 
vant’s bed quilt, saying to Mrs. Chaloner—‘‘ this 
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Vi- 


is not very pretty work to bring out before a 


sitor; but you know I do not conaider you as a 


In a few minutes the street door was thrown 
violently open, and a “ rabble rout’? was heard 
ascending the stairs. Presently in rushed five 
r for bread and 


boys just from school,and shouti 


molasses. But they all stopped short, and stared 
at the sight of Virs. Chaloner. 


Never mind, my dears —said their mother— 


‘it is only Mrs. Chaloner, an old friend of mine. 
My dear Cornelia, | am sorry you have no child- 
i— vou know not the pleasure of them.”’ 


The boys, having recovered from their sur- 


prise, now clamored with one accord for the bread 


and molasses; and Mrs. Chaloner thought that, 
\ , e} , . , . ] 

ike Mary Jane, they certainly wanted manner. 

Mrs. Gilmore mildly requested them to go and 


apply to Phillis for it. ‘* You know very well’’ 
—said one of the boys—‘‘that Phillis always 


drives us out of the kitchen, and says she won’t 


’ } ! ’ 1 
be plagued while she’s getting dinner. We are 


afraid of Phillis 


‘ I wish you were half as mut h afraid of me, 


murmured their mother. However, she went 
own to supply their demands, saying as she left 
eal 


1e room, “1 do not ask you to take a 





way of luncheon, my dear Cornelia, lest it should 
spoil your dinner.”’ 

all run down after her, andin a short 
J 


‘Lhe boys 
time returned ; their faces and hands very mu 
I’rom that time till din- 


1 


smeared with molasses. 


the nursery and the balcony resounded with 


ner, 
noise and riot; the mother sometimes raising her 
voice in vain attempts to check them, but gene- 


rally contenting herself with remarking to Mrs. 


Chaloner that “boys would be boys’’—an indu- 
bitable truism. ‘“ ‘Their father’’—said Mrs. Gil- 


more—‘‘inclines to be rather strict with the 


children: which is the reason that I am rather 


indulgent. And therefore, when he is away, they 
aways break out. But I like to see them na- 
tural, and I have no idea of cooling their affec- 
tions by abridging their little pleasures. And I 
must say they all absolutely doie on me. Come 
nere, Willy.’’ 

‘“*What for ?’?’—said the ure 
then busily employed in unwinding and tar 
one oi Mrs. Chaloner’s cotton-spools. 

‘Come, and kiss mamma.’ 
* No, I won’t’”’ 


Mrs. Chaloner now endeavered to give a turn 


—was the reply. 
o the conversation, by inquiring after one of their 
Harley. 

William Orford’’—replied 


former friends, Heien 

“Oh! she married 
Mrs. Gilmore. ‘ Only think, her wedding dress 
was a plain brown gros des Indes; some said it 
gros de Suisse. Just imagine, a bride in 


was a 
brown. But Helen was always eccentric. My 
dear boys, let me request that you will all go 
down and play in the yard.”’ 

Her dear | oys t ok no heed of the request, but 


persisted in acting naturally by scampering in and 


WAS NO 
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sometimes through the door, 
but generally through the windows.) prancing on 
the couch, and throwing its pillows in each other’s 
faces, oversetting chairs and stools, and trampling 
on their mother’s sewing. One of them being 
pursued by another with the hearth-brush, fell 
over Mrs. Chaloner, and seized her silk dress in 
his molasses-daubed hands to assist himself in 


rising. Another, with similar hands, snatched 


her reticule to pelt his brother with, and scattered 


} 
‘ 


its contents all over the floor. But it were end- 


less to relate their pranks; none of which were 
the least amusing, though all were extremely an- 
1 nothing, and there was 
no meaning in their fun. It was mere senseless 
running, shouting, and scrambling. Besides which 
they were all ugly; the e'der ones looking im- 
pudent, the younger ones foolish. Mrs. Gilmore 
ok after herself; and 
the truth 


on to doubt 


Dinner was at last announced; Mary Jane 
made her appearance, and the ladies descended 
to the dining-room, where they found the boys 
who had run down en masse before them) already 

iabbling about their seats 


Mrs. Gilmore requested Mary Jane to place 
herself between James and Joseph, to keep them 


apart; but that young lady refusing, her mother 
said to Mrs. Chaloner—‘‘ My dear Cornelia, will 
you oblige me by taking a seat between those 


lemen, who are apt to be a little 


inruly when they sit together.’’ Mrs. Chaloner 


complied; and the boys were all the time strik- 
ing at each other behind her back. 

A little girl not yet two years old, (who, being 
he you t child but one, Dickens would have 
( d “the old baby,’’) was elevated into a tall 


chair beside her mother; after there had been 
backward and forward, and closer 
and farther, and sundry difficulties surmounted 
in getting her fixed. 
The first dish was rice soup, which Mrs. Gil- 


1est as the best and 


_ - 


more recommended to her 


most wholesome of all soups; rice being so pure 


ind healthy (meaning wholesome), and adding— 
1 rstand. mv dear Cornelia, I am giving 
ilar fare to-day, being on no ceremony 





And when my husband is absent, Mary 


Jane and I always dine with the young ones, I 





n allov m to have rich soups, or anything 
that can possibly affect their h ig 
‘But I wish you would, then’’—said her son 


‘I hate everything that’s wholesome. 








ot No more? s ) 
‘Soupy--sou] "cried little Kate. “‘ Me 
soupy! 


’_said Mrs. Gilmore, set- 





hetore ft i. , 
ting a full plate of soup before the child; who, 





SPIE. OO te er ome 





> ' 
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putting in both hands, splashed it about in all di- 
rections, saying—** Me dabble !’’ 

With considerable difficulty the plate was now 
taken away from little Katy by her mother, on 
whose sleeve a large portion of the soup had 
splashed. The screams of the child, though long 
and loud, were finally hushed by giving her a 
great lump of sugar; the sugar-bowl being 
brought to the table for that purpose. And all 
the other children reached over and scrambled 
for “‘ the biggest lumps.”’ 


When the cover was removed, and a leg of 


boiled mutton displayed, the two eldest boys 
glanced at each other, leaning forward before 
Mrs. Chaloner, so that she was obliged to lean 
back, and James exclaimed—‘“ Sheep again, Joe ! 
Let's all baa!?’—which baaing was immediately 
performed in full chorus by all the boys; their 
mother vainly trying to silence them, Mary Jane 
laughing, Mrs. Chaloner biting her lips to main- 





tain her gravity, and little Kate frightened and 
screaming. 

“Really, mamma’’—said James——‘“‘ we are 
tired to death of everlasting sheep. Boiled sheep, 
and baked sheep, and sheep chops, and sheep 

We must have eaten through a whole 
And, to-day of all days, everything is 
} 


stews. 
flock. 
boiled as usual; for I knowt 
ding. We've the boiled’st dinners in creation.”’ 
““Why didn’t you get something good, now 


iere’s a boiled pud- 


you’ve company to dine ?’’—demanded Joe of 


his mother. 

“Oh! we don’t consider Mrs. Chaloner as 
company’’—replied Mrs. Gilmore ; and turning 
to her guest, she said—‘‘An’t the boys funny? 
—I like to hear their jokes.’’ 

‘*Then you shall have more of them’’—said 
James. ‘‘If what's left of that sheep’s leg is to 
be hashed for our dinner to-morrow, I tell you 
beforehand, I won't touch a bit of it.’’ 

“Nor I’’—‘* Nor I’’—echoed all the other 
boys. 

“I despise hash’’—added Joe—‘‘ that’s my 
sentiment.’’ And the sentiment was repeated 
by his brothers. 

**Patrick won't eat mutton neither’’—said 
James, referring to the man that was waiting at 
table. ‘*He says there are no sheep in Ireland, 
nor anything else that’s low and bad—don’t you, 
Patrick ?”’ 

‘Indade, sir’’—replied Patrick, looking em- 
barrassed and stroking his chin—‘‘I only meant 


there never was nothing despisable in the part of 


lreland / came from—the county of Cork. There, 
to be sure, there is always plenty of bafe for 
everybody, and lashings of fine whate brad. It’s 
n England they have to ate the mutton—bad luck 
to them.”’ 

Mrs. Chaloner again bit her lip. 

‘*Mamma’’—said Mary Jane—“ only hear Pat- 
rick talking ! 
with each other, and you are afraid of them all. 


He and the boys are quite too free 


To think of a servant daring to talk while he’s 
waiting on table.”’ 

‘* Sarvant, indade!’’—shouted Patrick, his face 
burning with rage. “Is it asarvant youcall me! 
And have I left my own swate Ireland, and came 
over to this rascally country of yours (poor and 
shabby it is, with not a lord or a lady belonging 
to if, nora kin y or aquane to rule over it), to be 
called a sarvant by the likes of a saucy bit of a 

o, Madam 


Gilmore, I give you warning, and you may look 


garl. I won't stand that,anyhow! S 


out for another young jontleman to do your dirty 
waiting, by this day wake.”’ 
*’—said Mary 


Jane, somewhat trichtene d at the violence of the 


‘* How I wish papa was at home 


Irishman; while the boys laughed and clapped 
their hands, shouting—*“‘ Go it, Patrick—go it!"’ 

Mrs. Gilmore now thought it best to adopt 
pacificatory measures, and accordingly made 
humble excuses to Patrick for her daughter’s un- 
fortunate slip of the tongue. But Patrick’s fury 
only subsided into sulkiness, of which he gave 
practical proofs during the remainder of the 
dinner. 

W hen the state of affairs had somewhat calmed, 
Mrs. Gilmore proceeded to carve the meat, after 
a sort of apology, in which she said to her vi- 
sitor—‘‘ We have a very plain dinner to-day. 
When Mr. Gilmore is at home, he and I, and 
Mary Jane, do not dine till three; and the child- 
ren have an early dinner by themselves, at one 
o’clock, on account of their going to school again 
at two. But as he is absent, and I do not con- 
sider you a stranger, I did not think it worth 
while to have two dinners prepared. 

The two youngest boys now cried out to be 
helped first, and as their mother knew they 
would persist, she complied with their demand, 
saying—‘* My dear Cornelia, I am sure you will 
excuse the poor little fellows. Children are al- 
ways hungry, and we can have no comfort with 
our dinner unless we pacify them first. Anything, 


| And ‘tis so 
, 


you know, for peace and quietness. 
natural, you know, for children to be naughty.’ 

The children soon devoured their meat, and 
while the ladies were still eating theirs, the pud- 
ding was called for and cut, and the juveniles were 
all served with it by way of keeping them pacified. 
Little Willy, thinking that his brother George 
had rather a larger piece of pudding than himself, 
fell into a violent tantrum, screamed, and kicked, 
and finally by Mary Jane’s order, was carried 
from the table by Patrick, who shook him hard 
allthe time. And the mother rose up, and begged 
to be excused while she went out to quiet the 
poor little fellow; which she did by carrying with 
her a still larger piece of pudding. Mrs. Cha- 
loner silently wishing that the children were less 
natural, or rather, that their nature was better, 
or that she wasconsidered more of a stranger. 

“Tt is always so when papa is away’’—said 
Mary Jane. ‘‘ But mamma is rightly served, for 
not having two dinners as usual.”’ 
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le repast was finished, 


boys ¢ oing to school, 


y the 


more retired to her chamber, having in- 
er guest that it was her custom and 
ine’s vays to take an afternoon nap 
respective rooms d “| suppose,”’ said 
u would like to do the same.’ Mrs. 
r was not inclined to sleep, but she had 
on to the quiet of her own apartment, 
expressed a desire to take a book with 
é a few ant s’—said Mary Jane— 
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ril ’ now see } so Very ired al 1 
t her guest (who was tired So rR 
yr { it, andr ilred to herc! m- 
ment, tpough called a spare ed- 
s used by every member of the family 
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as a receptacle for all sorts of things; and Mrs. 
Chaloner being (unfortunately for her) considered 
had 


accommodation, 


removed with a 
W hile she had sat 
ht when she 


bed, and next morning | 


no stranger, nothing been 


view to her 
there reading in the aitternoon, at nig 


was preparing ior velore 
| 


while dressing, her 


by the 


she was up, and 


Stit was 


privacy was continually invaded nurse, 


Gilmore and Mary 


the servants, and even Mrs. 


T } 





Jane, coming to get various articles trom the 
closets, bureaus and presses. This chamber was 
unhappliy or the same floor with the dormitories 
ol e boys, who began their career at daylight; 
chag g each other along the passages, and enact- 
mn a eneral wres match so ciose to Mrs. 
Chaloner’s door it they burst it open in the 
melee d fe o the room while she was en- 
gaged at the was stand 

jhere was another spare ved room, superior 


Mrs. G 


in every respect to s; but more did 
not t 2 worth w e to be so ceremenious 
with her old ff i Cornelia Chaloner as to place 
he r if est of the two cham rs 


As soon as the mother and daughter met in 
said Mrs. G 








the morning— M y Jane more, 
I have been nking of something — Miss 
Nancy Ris s has not yet made her weekly 
visit, and as we may be sure of the infliction be- 
tween this and Sunaay, suppose we k two birds 
with one stone, and have her to-day with Mrs. 
Chaloner 
‘Never were two people more unsuitable,’’ 
replied lary Jane—‘‘ Miss Nancy is the most 
sit ad wol 1on ear 
Non p”” ofl Irs. Gilmore Am I 
respo ( I ers ( vy? It will be a od 
" vy ol ‘ it Oo r ro h ihe bore 
ot her visit; at least for this week \irs . 
oner ser oom 1,otthe we a not to know 
that she must take people as she finds them; and 
is s does 1 eem the least hard to please, I 
i say she w et al wellenough with Miss 
Nancy, who st be tolerated, as your iather, in 
Ss ess, W i ot allow her to be al- 
onted away Po we W send for her to come 
»-day, and no do he poor old thing will be 
iV | sed W l comp ment, as | dare say 
s the first time in her life she ever was sent for 
by iny ouy 
Miss Nancy Risings was an old maiden lady 
v | alone, on a very small income derived 
n ro ad-re om e it hold out, she 
was na ot vis gy round 1 seven or 
‘ fam s with whom s had long been ac- 
i ed After the " f Mrs. Gilmore’s 
mo ( W l é Visite 1 week tor 
twe \ v ye Miss N V insferred het 
Visits to t dat er; and as it was really an 
ob t of som yr e to the oid lady to 
spend ever} y 1 home, Mr. Gilmore insist- 
ed on her be ré ived by his family; and sl 
was not 1 the least fast ous as to the mode of 
reception 
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Accordingly, Miss Nancy Risings was sent for, 
and by the time breakfast was over, and the boys 
prevailed on to go to school, the old lady arrived ; 
and she and their other guest were ushered into 
Viary Ja iT 
ner mo er that it wouid ¢ 
Mrs. Chaloner to another day of the 


he back parlor; having protested to 


too bad to condemn 


nurs¢t ry, 





particuiariy as she had Miss Wancy In addition. 


The two visitors were now left alone. Miss 
Nancy had her knitting, and Mrs. Chaloner her 
sewing. Mrs. Chaloner kindly endeavor 
o conversation, but in vain; for Miss 


araw ner in 
Nance y had no taient tor taiking, or for anyloing 


else She had read noth seen not ry, heard 
iothing, and she knew no g; and her replies 
were ] tie more th 1monosy es \Irs CUna- 
yner, as the morning was fine, had intended 
going out; it down came Mrs. G yre and 
hary J e iu are ed tor sh pping and card- 
eaving 
As by this time, my dear Cornelia, you must 
eel quite at home het —sa virs. ¢ nore— 
[need make no apo for leav you wit! 
Miss Nancy Ris s, who is a very par Llar 
riend and a gr \ e of m Make you 
seives happy ier it I for I 110i 
t we can hon mu yre And out 





1a rat but r % na- 
, 
ure p! Vali ; 1 i iV y lis it lear! | 
» consider her own vis sas itarv trial of 
patien s proce¢ led with ¢ ivy task of 
\ , 
entertain he une er ‘ Liss JN cy 


neth we off oa co me ) Vrs 
Chaloner then laid down her sewing, and took 
up a periodical which had just been brought in. 
But her companion suddenly woke up, and rub- 
be ] her eves, and Set y \[rs ( haloner with a 
book, looked cross, and murmured offendedly— 
“T declare now—upon my honor, now—I thought 
it was not manners to read in company. I won- 
der why /’m to be disrespected !’’ 

At noon, the boys rushed home and behaved 
as usual. Mrs. Gilmore and r daughter, being 


very tired with runming about al 
put on undresses to come to dinner in; and the 
dinner proceedings were much the same as the 
day before. Early in the afternoon, Mrs. Chalo- 
ner took her leave, and terminated her visit; 
having, as she truly said, some purchases to make 
previous to leavin town next morning for Bos- 
ton. Mrs..Gilmore professed great regret at the 
departure of her dear Cornelia, and hoped that 
whenever she came to Philadelphia, she would 
always make a point of staying at her house. 
Mary Jane expressed much disappointment at 


Mrs. Chaloner leaving them before evening; and 





she really felt it, as she knew that it would now 
ill to her lot to get Miss Nancy through the re- 
- 


inder of the day. 
We need not inform our readers with what 
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satisfaction Mrs. Chaloner found herself that 


evening again at the hotel, and in the society of 
the refined and intelligent friends with whom she 
ling to Boston to visit a brother who 


had married and settled there. 


was trave 

Mr. Gilmore did not return for three weeks, 
having extended his journey to the far east. The 
first thing he told on his arrival at home was, that 
he had been at a wedding the evening before he 
left Boston, and that the bride was Mrs. Cha- 

Great surprise was expressed by Mrs. Gil- 
more and Mary Jane, and they were still more 
amazed to hear that the bridegroom, Mr. Rut- 


ledge, was a southern gentleman of large pro- 


perty, and of high standing in every respect. 
Having become acquainted with Mrs. Chaloner 

Washi ton, | I ilo y»wed het to B ston, as 
soo is congress broke up t was one ot the long 
sessions ind had there prevailed on her to re- 
turn with him as his wif Chey were married 

her brother’s, and were going home by way of 
t lakes, and therefore should not pass through 


very extraord 


Mrs. Gilmore to her daughter, as soon as they 
wel on ‘* Who could have guessed the pos- 
: ty of that plain-looking little woman making 
a great match. I remember hearing when she 
married Mr. Chaloner that he was by no means 
rich; and I knew nothing mut the people she 
was travel! with, therefore I did not see the 
necessity of putting myself the least out of the 


way on her account. Still, if I had had the 
small lea of her so soon becoming Mrs. Rut- 
ledge, the wife of a rich man and a member of 
congress, I should certainly have dressed myself, 
and received her in the front parlor instead of the 
nursery, and had nice things for dinner, and in- 


1e of my best people to meet her in the 


And not sent for Miss Nancy Risings’’—in- 
terrupted Mary Jane. ‘“‘ Well, mamma, I think 
we have made a bad business of it; and, to say 
than 


once to see the way things were going on. As 


ashamed more 


to the boys, I am glad papa is going to send them 
farther 
from home the better for themselves and us; it 


I only 


' 1 
r-school; the 


will be such a relief to get rid of them. 


wish their boarding-school was in the Sandwich 
Islands.”’ 

In the next private confabulation between the 
mother and daughter—* Only think, Mary Jane”’ 


lls me that 


—said Mrs. Gilmore—“ your father te 
the family Mrs. Chaloner was traveling with, is 
one of the very first in Boston, q 


uite at the head 
of society, immensely wealthy. and living in al- 
most a palace—such people as we never had in 

’ 


our nouse. 


What a pity we did not know who 
they were; we might have derived so much éclat 
from them. What an opportunity we have lost! 


If Mrs. Chaloner had given me any reason to 
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suppose that her friends could be persons of that 
description, I would have invited them all in the 


evening, and 


strained every nerve 
our most fashionable people to meet them; and I 


would have had Carroll and Murray both; and 


ice-cream and blanc mange, and champagne, and 


all such things—but how was I to suppose that 
Mrs. 


cap, was likely to have 


little Chaloner, with her plain gown and 
had such acquaintances, 
sh I had 


het guite so unceremoniously; but I am 


or to make so great a match. I w not 


treated 
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R 3, the tale that I relate 
In verse and sty l i 
Has nau to recomn s 
But its var Ss ur 
It happened in a village where 
I chan ito dwe iw 
A nay. | ps, ex in thee 
As 1 mys a sill 
I idies of this place were grieved, 


That ardent spirits men would d kK, 


And worse—that they would s 


_ 
72 


eous wrath they rose “en masse 
alled a meeting strai 

rown seX, this one 
to debate— 


uncli 


That to the merchant tl j 


lat wouk 


fili OF ai.on more, 


They would refuse their future trade 


Nor visit such a store. 


No telegraph was needed then— 


ining tew— 


The news like lig 


irce hall a aay W 


Ere 


= 


is past and gone 


all the village knew. 


Like gallant knights, when woman wills, 


*men at once did yield, 

N ve one, a rave Oia Champion, 
Who stoutly held the field. 

“ Well, let them drive their team,” he said 

And guide 


What wi 


Without the aid of man 


itit they can— 


la few weak women do 


But when the day of meeting came, 
He stood 
And 


What he ne’er saw before: 


within his door, 


much surprised was he to see 


to get some of 
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we 


sure I thought it could never be worth while to 
put myself the least out of the way for her.’’ 
“You see, mamma’’—said Mary Jane—“ in 
this, as in many other instances, you have over 
reached yourself. Your plans 1 


ever seem to 


t rej] *? 
come out well. 
““T believe’’ 


Mrs. 


father’s notions of things are, after all, the 


—replied Gilm yre—"* you r 


bes 
ind I shall pay more regard to them in future 
Mary Jane, be s 


Mrs. Chaloner’s 


on Bian “¢ on 
you tell him no particulars 





visit. 
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Right past the 


Had a uy r y 
“T will not yield,” he sternly said 


‘Nor can In 


But I wi 


»w retreat 





i make a con 


And not acknowledge bea 


In mute astonishment 

‘you know full w 

I haunt this p 

And for their knick-knacks tak yo : 

A low and vulgar race 

“ But if you will refuse to trade 
With this same Jewis 

Pilg 
N yr sell 





of spirits no 


lit the saie 


a dram again.’ 


The ladies had some feeling tor 





ese men of heavy packs 


And did their burdens lighten o 


To ease their Weary backs 


they could not bear to s 


But still 
Temptation spread its snare 
And so they yielded the dem 
And signed the treaty ther 


So Jesuits were sent from Rom 


Proud Louis from his thro: 
And our poor pedd ers banis 
By one brave man alo 








f 
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LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 
BY SQUIRE OUTIS 
THE INVITATION. ‘No one is so J fate 
No one so w s P 
THERMOMETER at 90°, and no soda fountain But some we 
near, I had, with no little satisfaction, finished my ee er . r 
book and thrown it unceremoniously upon the 
table. The bird of animation alr idy had folded 
its wings and composed itself to duze in the warm rae w a 
nest of my brain, sadly wearied by its eager and 
exciting flight over the pages of Miserrimus—im- I answered my friend's invitation by entering 


his house at the appointed hour—just as the fold- 


passioned work of a most cruel author—and had 
left me musing over what I had just read. teach ing doors of the apartment were thrown open to a 
Sin O iat blk jus ad, ie 
. nw ¢ »},! relet . sf 
ing of the emptiness of worldly pleasures. How happy assembly of relatives and friends lhe 
scene disclosed was to me one of intensest inte- 


that the great King Abderame had reigned fifty 
h imperfectly 


. : P aS al d b } 5 
years, and that it had been histo enjoy and ex- rest, wnich I wouid briefly thoug 
describe while the guests are hesitating between 


haust riches, honors, pleasures—all that the world 

considers worthy—vyet, In his own estimation, he an cager approacn Oo! sca ful retreat. 

had from all this long space of apparent felicity, In the centre of the b intly lighted parlor 

been really happy but fourteen little days. How stood the bride—she in whose gossamer web the 

I then wished that to this moral legacy of the bird of my friend's sou — , 

Moorish king but one brief clause had been added entangled—dressed wiih minute simplicity, tor 

simply telling how those happy days had been nature needed not the t riul assistance of ar 

wiled away, and how men might be no longer un- she appeared t perso mn of es 

happy. Vain lile'—ecold world '—little great- innocence. The = Css OF S Spring morning 
crowned her brow, wh mind and feeling flooded 


ness !—false and fading honor'—wearisome so- 


. } a , mine > 2 as they loo nto 
ciety, whose door opens inwardly, catching and her soul-beaming ¢ aa Kked up int 
, With so happy an expression from 


L——'s face 





destroying whomsoever entereth to nibble at the 


cheese of luxury! Heartless, calculating friend- between their deeply fringed and shadowy cur 
ship, such as exists between the eater and that tains. How then like a being of a purer worid 
which may become food, insinuating itself into the half like a creature in a dreain, she stood in spi- 


* 1 , - t l eont platior sith lips mo fir ly clos 
heart’s recesses as the serpent enters the hole of a ey ae ae a ony Cnee 


its prey! than the leaves of the simple white japonica buds 


I know not how long from the blue bowled pipe her gloved hand encircled. : : 
of dejection I may have whiffed the intoxicating b r stood L—— y her « S nears 
and benumbing smoke exhaled from misanthropy’s pride, @ picture Of eas sand good nature, whi 
soul-destroying weed, had not my old crony L——, even uncle Toby would have envied. Each th 
whom I had basely forgotten in the earnestness of chosen companion of the other, could aught els 


. adi . } f heanty o nel oe ar 
my rhapsody, entered the room and interrupted add anything of beauty or enchantment to the 
me with— happy couple? Nothing, indeed, uniess sought 


bridesmaids—the one try- 





‘ , , ‘ the two ta uv 
** Holloa, J——, I shal! expect you to be on tor in the two fair lily 

‘s o- ine p meer ben t re ks ] 
hand at my house to-n ght week, without fail. “= 4 iceal beneath forced look . oa 


, - . vity her bette In » ' 
** Why for?’’ replied I, slowly waking from m gravity her better jovial nature, for than she no 
) ) : ; 


dreamy state cricket or warbling linnet more cheerful, nor 


“<< 
J 


April day more variable, nor summer breeze more 


‘* Why know you I’ve stole love’s sweet bait 
graceful than her every motion. The other, I 


from sure barbed hooks, and; as my namesake 
Friar Lawrence would say, ‘on this day week the 
holy church will incorporate two in one.’ Come 


would almost swear the self same fair one Epes 
Sargent met with t’other day in one of his frequent 


1 @ friend or two. see the sacred rambles, of whom he thus sings— 


early, and, wit 
job completed. Hereof fail not. Excuse my hurry, 
. ) 
and so val 
Its coral in her lips, 


And before I was fairly aroused to a due sense Ant in bh 


7m o. 3 
‘The ocean's blue is in he eye, 








+r cheeks the mingled dyes 
of my friend's presence and laconic invite still No sea-shell could eclipse.” 
ringing sweetly in my ears, his nimble tread on 
the last stair told me that I was againalone. Yet But I must stay my quill, for the guests no 
greatly were my spirits refreshed, for I felt that to longer doubting, slowly approach the inner shrine, 
me was yet left a iriend, and that in truth— preceded by the holy man of authority, and short- 
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ly the wedding ceremony has been commenced. 
Amber clear were the preacher’s tones that in- 
voked the blessing of Almighty God upon the 
union about to be consummated ; but these, no 
sound disturbed the solemn stillness and one- 
ness of breathing, save but a single jingle sound 
of the rainbow lighted prisms of the chandelier, 
touched softly by the trailing garments of the 
gentle summer wind that playfully leaped in at 
the window, impatient of its turn to kiss the 
grateful bride—and who, than such a kind nurse 
and friend of nature, had a better right to the first 
kiss of one of nature’s own offspring ? 

A grateful kiss, too, it was to the bridegroom, 
which cooled a little central spot in his burning 
cheek, that looked for all the world like a white 
footprint on the crimsoned Alpine snow. A 
thoughtless thing though it was, for the wind not 
to gather up its garments in its hasty and unsea- 
sonable flight, for the jingling prisms had effect 
on her of prim mouth, unable to remain moulded 
into solemnity, and almost made the little brides- 
maid laugh aloud. A rude wind, too, it was, to 
flutter the ruffles and cap-ties of those aged gran- 
dames, and decompose their quaint looks that 
seemingly said, ‘‘ Chameleon fashion has altered 
even this holy custom, and wrought sadly for the 
worse upon the good old forms of fifty years ago.”’ 
And a very wicked wind it was that, in its capers, 
drew my mind to these things and made it heed- 
less of the good 
‘* What God hath joined let no man put asunder,”’ 
announced the ceremony finished. 

Then awhile was silence, as it were, till the 
holy act had been registered above, and then what 
a feast of kisses and what heartfelt salutations 
were exchanged! There was the light butterfly 
kiss of ceremony, cruelly bit in twain and offered 
a dainty morsel; the deep, tear drawing, sunlike 


man’s words, till his distinct 


kiss of parents; the fervid musqueto kiss of sis- 
ter and brother; and the long, long-drawn,”’ ho- 
ney-bee kiss of true friends, when lips hung to- 
gether tenacious as the cockle-fish to its rocky 
home. What a feast of love, curtained all round 
with the dew of sympathy, catching as the flames 
of the burning pile, and how instantaneously it 
pursed up the lips of all. 

The feast of love hardly over, commenced the 
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lively and merry silver-ringing tattle of lady- 
birds feasting on light bridescake and still lighter 
wines, or cautiously nibbling deep, rich tiles of 
wedding, especially fancied by littlke Eben—that 
little urchin, who, so thoughtful of the morrow, 
glances his watchful, big, round eye over the 
heedless company, and then slily disappears 
through the doorway. Watch the little pilferer 
hide his sweet treasures in a fragrant haystack! 
Naughty boy — rightly punished when sweet- 
toothed servants saw thy doings, and slily shared 
the spoils. 

Somewhat excited by the champagne of delight 
and plumcake of satisfaction, of which I had par- 
taken until a late hour, I bade farewell to the 
bride and bridegroom, and hastened home to con- 
sult my pillow. That night I dreamed over the 
pleasant scenes of the evening, and other scenes 
besides, quorum magna pars fui. For methought 
I stood arraigned before a court of errors, over 
which the god Hymenius presided, and the jury 
seats were filled by twelve laughing maidens. 
In refutation of the indictment, read carefully by 
my lately married friend, posted demurely in the 
sheriff’s box, I grasped the knotted corners of 
my handkerchief and triumphantly held it up to 
the view of the judge, who took it from me and 
shaking out the knots displayed its emptiness. 
Then what a provoking shout of laughter from 
their hearts’ chamberfs that pretty jury rung in my 
ears as they rendered verdict, ‘‘ The handker- 
chief of life all tied in knots, and the gold and 
jewels left out!’’ How I then wished myself 
possessor of the potent ring of Gyges, that I could 
have become invisible as the flowers of the fig- 
tree. 

* a * * 7 . 

After thought.—I have thought it all over more 
than once, and concluded that ‘‘ it stands to rea- 
son,’’ a man cannot be truly happy without a fair 
one who may claim every third penny he may 
possess. So I am in mind to turn forth affection 
from its frosty home in my heart. If it get 
speedily web-entangled I'll not murmur, if the 
spinster be so fair as she who snared my friend. 
Rather I will be the happiest of men, for I would 
like to attend another wedding soon, and that one 
no other than mine own. 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


By the gods thus deck'd and circled? 
Stranger, "tis Anacreon’s Tomb ! 

Spring, and summer, and the autumn, 
Had the joyous spirit seen, 

And from stern and chilly winter, 
Hides he ‘neath this hillock green! 


Wuenre the rose is sweetly blooming, 
Where the vine and laure! spring, 

Where the turtle-dove is calling, 
Where the gay grasshoppers sing— 

Tell me, whose the grave surrounded 
With such beauty, life, and bloom ?— 
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Att that is known with any degree of certainty 
concerning Shakspere is—that he was born at 
Stratford-upon-Avon—married and had children 
there—went to London, where he commenced 
actor, and wrote poems and plays—returned to 
Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried. 

atford-upon-Avon was peculiarly the 
Shakspere: here he was born; here he passed 
his early youth; here he courted and won Anne 
here he sought that retirement which 


home of 


Hathaway ; 
the avocations of his London career would occa- 
sionally allow him to indulge in; and here, when 
in riper age he had won honors and fortune in the 
great capital, he chose to return, and pass the 
latter days of a life where he had first seen the 
light: at Stratford he died and was buried 

All that connects itself with the personal his- 
tory of “the world’s poet’’ at Stratford, is thus 
almost as closely condensed as are the few words 
quoted above, which form his biography. A day 
at Stratford affords ample time to visit all these 
places; they lie so close, that a few minutes’ 
walk only separates them. We will, therefore, 
conduct the reader over Stratford and its neigh- 
borhood, minutely describing all that at present 


exists, and enumerating what has passed away. 


~ 
‘ 


HAKSPERE. 


SHAKSPERE’S BIRTHPLACE. 


The house in Henley street, as it at present 
exists, is but a fragment of the original building 
as purchased by John Shakspere, the poet's fa- 
ther, in 1574, ten years exactly after the birth of 
his son William, the entry of whose baptism is 
dated in the parish register, April 26, 1564. John 
Shakspere had purchased in 1555 a copyhold 
house in Henley street, but this was not the 
house now shown as the poet's birthplace; he 
had also another copyhold residence in Greenhill 
street, and some property at Ingon, a mile and a 
quarter from Stratford, on the road to Warwick. 
IF'rom these circumstances, a modern doubt has 
been cast on the truthfulness of the tradition 
rns the house in Henley street to be 
the poet “Wil- 
liam Shakspere, then, might have been born at 


whi h iss! 
*s birthplace. Mr. Knight says: 
either of his father’s copyhold houses in Green- 
hill street or in Henley street; he might have 
been born at Ingon, or his father might have oc- 
cupied one of the two freehold houses in Henley 
street at the time of the birth of his eldest son. 
Tradition says that William Shakspere was born 
in one of these houses; tradition points out the 
very room in which he was born. Let us not 
disturb the belief.’’ A wise conclusion! 

The original features 
in our first view, which was taken in 1769. It 
building, the timbers of substantial 


The dormar 


of this house may be seen 


was a large 
oak, the walls filled in with plaster. 
windows and gable, the deep porch, the project- 
ing parlor and bay window, all contribute to ren- 
der it exceedingly picturesque. The division of 
the house into two tenements is here very 
The changes it has uidergone since this view 


visible. 
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was taken, will be best understood by a glance 
In 1792, when Ireland 


at our next two views. 





The dormar windows and gable had been re- 
moved; the bay window beneath the gable had 
given place to an ordinary flat lattice- window of 
four lights; the porch in front of that portion of 
the building in which Shakspere was born was 
removed, and a butcher's shop-front constructed. 
At this time there lived here a descendant of 
Joan Hart, sister to the poet, who pursued the 
humble occupation of a butcher. ‘The other half 
of the house was at this time converted into an 
inn, and ultimately sunk into a low public house. 
It had been known as the Maidenhead Inn in 
1642; and when, in 1806, the house was disposed 
of to Mr. Thomas Court, who became “ mine 
host’’ thereof, he combined that name with the 
one it then held of the Swan. About 1820, he 
destroyed the original appearance of this portion 
of the building by constructing a new red-brick 
front, exactly of the approved fashion in which 
rows of houses are built in small towns. Its pre- 


sent aspect is delineated as fullows :— 














The house is now divided into three tene- 
ments; the central one is the portion set apart 
for exhibition, in the back rooms of which live 
the proprietors; the shop, the room above, and 
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visited the house, it exhibited the appearance 
given in the following engraving :— 





the kitchen, are sacred to visitors. When the 
lower part of the central tenement was made to 
serve for a butcher's shop, its window was re- 
moved, and has not been replaced; and when the 
butcher’s trade ceased, a few years since, no at- 
tempt at restoration was made, and the shop st:!! 
retains the signs of its late occupation. ‘The ald 
window in the upper story, originally a lattice of 
three lights, had been altered into one of four; and 
modern squares of glass usurped the place of the 
old leaded diamond panes. A board for flower- 
pots was erected in front of the window; but more 
recently a large, obtrusive, rudely-painted sign- 
board projects from the front to tell us “the im- 


mortal Shakspere was born in this house.’’ Such 


is its present external aspect. 
Ascending the step, we pass into the shop. 









The door is divided into a hatch, and we look 
back into the street above the lower half, and 
through the open window of the shop, with its 
projecting stall for meat, and its wooden roof 
above. The walls of this room are of plaster, 
and the solid oak beams rest on the stone found- 
ation. On entering, the visitor looks towards 
the kitchen, through the open door communicat- 
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ing with the shop. On the right is a roomy fire- 
place, the sides built of brick, and having the 
chimney-piece above cut with a low-pointed arch 
out of a massive beam of oak. To the left of the 
door is a projection in the wall, which forms a 
recess or “bacon cupboard,’’ the door of which 
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opens in the side of the kitchen chimney of the 
adjoining room. The floor is covered with flag- 
stones, broken into fifty varied shapes; the roof 
displays the bare timbers upon which the upper 
story rests. 

A raised step leads from the shop to the kitch- 





en; it is a small square room, with a stone floor 
and a roof of massive timbers. A door opposite 
the shop leads to an inner room, inhabited by the 
person who shows the house. The fire-place here 
is large and roomy, the mantel-tree a solid beam 
of oak. Within the fire-place, on one side, is a 
hatch, opening to the “‘ bacon cupboard”’ already 
spoken of; on the opposite side is a small arched 
recess for a chair: here often sat John Shakspere, 
and here his young son William passed his earli- 
est days. In the corner of the chimney stood an 
old oak chair. This relic was purchased in July, 
1790, by the Princess Czartoryska, for the sum 
of twenty guineas. But the absence of the genu- 
ine chair was not long felt. A very old chair is 
still in the place; and Washington Irving speaks 
of one he saw in 1820. 

Opposite the fire- place in the kitchen is a win- 
dow, and beside this is the stair which leads into 
the room in which the poet was born. Itisa 





low-roofed apartment, receiving its only light 
from the large window in front. The same huge 
beams project from the plastered walls, one of 
considerable solidity crossing the ceiling. ‘The 
fire-place projects close to the door which leads 
into the room: an immense beam of oak forms 
the mantel-tree. 

The old furniture in this room has no absolute 
connection with Shakspere. A portrait of Shak- 
spere, on panel, a poor performance, was brought 
from the White Lion Inn, a few doors from this 
house. 

In this room the visitor, if he pleases, may sign 
his name in the book kept for that purpose. 
About 1815, the conductors of the public library 
at Stratford gave to Mrs. Hornby, the then pro- 
prietress of the house, a book for that purpose, 
the walls and windows having been covered be- 
fore. Among many hundreds of names of per- 
sons of all grades and countries, occur those of 
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Byron, Scott and Washington Irving, the latter 
three times. 

The most curious feature of the room is the 
myriad of penciled and inked autographs which 
cover walls, windows and ceiling, and which 
cross and recross each other occasionally, so 
closely written, and so continuous, that it gives 
the walls the appearance of being covered with 
tine spider-web. 

In the adjoining public house, when Ireland 
visited it in 1792, was a square of glass, upon 


which was painted the arms of the merchants of 


the Wool Staple, which he considered to be con- 
clusive evidence of the trade of Shakspere’s fa- 
ther, who by some author was said to have been 
a dealer in wool. Aubrey assures us he was a 


butcher. Mr. Knight has clearly pointed out the 


kely origin of both stories, in the custom of 


landed proprietors, like John Shakspere, selling 
their own cattle and wool. The glass has no 
connection with Shakspere. 

In a lower room of the public house, Ireland 
also saw “‘a curious ancient monument over the 
chimney, relieved in plaster, which, from the 
date (1606) that was originally marked on it, was 
probably put up at the time, and possibly by the 
poet himself. In 1759 it was repaired and paint- 
ed in a variety of colors by the old Mr. Thomas 
Harte before-mentioned.’’ Upon the scroll over 
the figures was inscribed, ‘‘Samuel xvii. a. D. 
1606;’’ and round the border, in a continuous 


ine, was this stanza in black letter:— 


“Golith comes with sword and spear, 
And Badvid with a sling; 
Although Golith rage and sweare, 
Down David voth him bring.” 


20* 
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We copy Ireland’s engraving of this solitary 
fragment of the internal decoration of Shak- 
spere’s house. ‘The bas-relief was carried away 
some years ago by the proprietor of the inn. 

The font in which the poet was christened is 
here engraved. It is but a fragment, the upper 
portion only. The same style was adopted with 





singular good taste for the new font in the church, 
which may therefore be considered as a restora- 
Mr. Knight has given its history, and 
it is now in the possession of Mr. Heritage, a 
builder at Stratford. The font shown at the 
Shakspere Arms is reported to have been brought 
from the neighboring church of Bidford. 


tion of it. 


To be continued.) 
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THE CORNER HOUSE. 


BY JOHN SMITH. 


Wednesday, April 3d.—I am writing my first 
letter to you in my own house, corner of Federal 
and Mace street, or rather Mace alley, for the 
neighbors can hold conversations together from 
the window, so narrow the alley is. You will 
wonder what I am doing in an empty house— 
why this is the way of it. The momentI landed 
from the steamer, I was accosted by one of my 
old tenants—the one you took such a fancy to— 
Paul Bennet. He heard that I was to be here to- 
day, so, not knowing where I might lodge, he 
came to the boat. He wants to hire this house 
and turn the lower part into a dry-goods store, 
and his offer is a good one, but it does seem a 
pity to see such handsome rooms destroyed. 

I walked up here with him, and we talked the 
matter over for some time, and I gave him six 
weeks to consider of it—by that time he will be 
able to decide, for he has to sell some property 
before he can begin his operations. 

In going to the door with him, I trod on a bit 
of wood that lay in the hall and twisted my foot ; 
it did not pain me much at first, but before I got 
up stairs to get my hat and cane, the pain became 
intolerable. Fritz, who knows everything, got 
off my boot instantly, ran to the corner, bought a 
pail, borrowed some hot water and plunged my 
foot in it. There I stood in an empty house with 
one foot in a pail of salted hot water; I could not 
help laughing at the pickle I was in, but, at the 
same time, it occurred to me that I might as well 
be here in a quiet house with a sprained ankle, 
as in a noisy hotel up three pairs of stairs. 

After consulting with Fritz, we came to the 
conclusion to buy a couple of cot bedsteads, a few 
chairs, table, &c. 
linen, plate and china, stored in Jude street ; and 
as to our meals, they could be furnished by Brit- 
ten round the corner. Fritz, who hates hotels, 
was delighted, and after seeing me comfortably 
seated, for he bought a few chairs and some 
towelling in a few moments, he went earnestly 
to work to gather things together. For my part, 
I like the oddity of the plan very much, and then 
I shall have plenty of time to read and write. 

This hot water bath has given me great ease ; 
and now here I sit with my foot up on a chair 
with half a dozen newspapers on a little deal 
table. I have taken possession of the room in 
which I happened to go first, and as it is the back 
room, overlooking the houses in the quiet alley 
instead of the noisy street in front, I shall find the 
repose I wanted. I have been tossed about in 
every direction for the last three years, and shall 
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You know I have plenty of 


enn 


be content not to see a living soul but yourself 
for a twelvemonth. 

Thursday, 4th.—Fritz is a wonderful fellow: by 
nine o’clock last night everything was in order, 
and I went to bed rejoicing, for I was weary 
enough, and I slept soundly till seven o’clock this 
morning. My foot is no longer painful, but it 
hurts a little when I stand on it—so here I am 
seated at the window with books and newspa- 
pers. No one knows that the house has occu- 
pants, and I take care to keep the outside blinds 
closed. You cannot think how agreeable this is 
to me—I had no idea that there was so much of 
the boy in me still—but this lawsuit was nearly 
the death of me. 

Fritz came in rubbing his hands just now, and 
on asking him what had pleased him so much, he 
pointed across the alley. 

** Old Simonson lives there, sir, and he is ina 
peck of troubles; for his niece, or ward, I don’t 
know which, has rebelled—she will not marry 
his nephew, and he is in a perfect rage. 

“* How did you hear all this, Fritz ?—but I need 
not ask, for you find out all that is passing.’’ 

““Why I met the young woman who does 
the needlework for them—she can make shirts 
beautifully, sir, and you will soon want a set—I 
asked her, of course, where she was going, and 
she said home ; that she was to get some work at 
Mr. Simonson’s, but the young lady was in so 
much trouble that she had to come away without 
ag 

“Ts the young lady handsome, Fritz ?’’ 

“I asked Miss Black that very question, and 
she said yes, very ; and she added that the young 
lady had a very pretty maid named Phebe.”’ 

Fritz laughed as lie said this, and again rubbed 
his hands—this he always does if his thoughts 
are of an agreeable nature. I cast my eyes over 
the way, and fell into a train of grave thoughts. 
There was that old house, so still, and of so un- 
pretending an appearance outwardly, fuming and 
fretting within, the hard hearted destroying the 
happiness of the young and beautiful, and for no 
good reason whatever. All at once it struck me 
that it was my duty to prevent old Simonson from 
carrying his villainous plan in execution, and I 
romanced about it for half an hour. But this ro- 
mance was shared with my strained ankle, for 
every new move I made in circumventing the 
tyrant disturbed my foot, and then my attention 
was directed to that. 

There is the old sinner—I owe him a hearty 
grudge for his unwillingness to tell us all he knew 
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concerning my uncle’s will—he is going in the 
house; he has a pass key, and so he can come 
and go without the knowledge of the family; I 
suspect they would always like to know when he 
is entering. 

Afternoon, Thursday.—I have seen the young 
lady, she is very pretty, but her face does not be- 
tray grief; she was nodding to some one under 
my window, and I was vexed with myself for 
getting up such tender sympathies for her. Oh 
heavens! what a mistake, that was the pretty 
maid Phebe, the one of whom Fritz spoke; it 
was the seamstress to whom the girl nodded, for 
Fritz came in at that moment and told me. 
Phebe still was at the window, and was about 
closing the outside blinds, when something curi- 
ous, I presume, struck her eye, and she turned to 
some one within the room. It was then I saw 
the young lady, she bent forward out of the win- 
dow to look at the object that the girl pointed out. 
She shook her head and looked very sad; I pre- 
sume Phebe thought that there was a resem- 
blance tosome one in whom they were interested, 
but the young lady did not think so. Well, the 
blinds are closed, and I can therefore see nothing 
more—how that beautiful face haunts me, and it 
had such a sad expression too. 

Did you ever read a story written by M. G. 
Lewis? —Monk Lewis was the name by which 
he was generally known, and the story was called 
‘My uncle’s garret window.’’ I recollect that 
when a child it amused me very much, and now 
[ am an actor in the same kind of adventure ; for 
here am I watching the movements of a family 
of whom I know nothing. I certainly, however, 
know something of old Simonson, and what I do 
know is greatly to his disadvantage. I wonder 
whether this young lady is a relation—perhaps 
she is a ward—a pretty guardian he is likely to 
make. I wish you would ask Lummings about 
him; he used to have dealings with the old miser. 

Not a soul knows of my being in the city but 
Bennet, and I presume he will not mention it to 


iny one, especially to that disagreeable fellow 
Icemore. You never saw this Icemore; he isa 
young miser, which is more detestable than an 
oldone. He tormented me to death nearly when 


I was at the springs last summer; I went there 
to recruit for a week, and this pitiful fellow laid 
siege to me. He heard that I was in a fair way 
of gaining the suit, and he hoped to induce me to 
put my money in his hands for investment. They 
say he is careful and shrewd, and that I could not 
lo better than to confide in him; but I had such 
1 dislike to the man that I shook him off. He 
took no offence, though I was almost rude; he 
only observed, ‘ Well, well, this is not the time 
to talk of business, I see; but when you have 
more leisure,’’ said he, laughing, and such a laugh 
you never heard, “then I am your most humble 
servant. 

Friday, 5th.—Here I am again at the window, 


ind am becoming very much interested in the 
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movement going on in that old house.. Fritz 
begins to suspect that I am watching for a sight 
of the lady, for he observed, carelessly, that Miss 
Esther always came in the front room about nine 
o’clock. 

‘“‘ Her name is Esther, is it ?—Esther what ?— 
not Simonson, I hope.’’ 

“I heard her other name, sir, but it is an odd 
name and I have forgotten it. Miss Black is 
there now, when she comes out I will ask her.” 

“Be careful not to let her know that we are 
living here; I wish to remain quiet. I have a 
great deal to write and money accounts to settle, 
so be prudént, Fritz.” 

Phebe has thrown open the shutters, and the 
gipsy is looking out joyously; the world goes 
well with her, poor thing, but a husband and a 
hard life will probably be her lot, so let her en- 
joy the sunshine while she may. 

As I live, my dear Berry, Icemore is going in 
the house with old Simonson. Surely he cannot 
be the man he intends for the lady’s husband. 
Phebe, with a frightened look, has turned to the 
young lady, and she has left the sofa tor a chair 
at the window. I dare say she feared the odious 
wretch would sit by her side on the sofa. The 
old man stands before her expostulating, she 
looks indignant and waves her hand as if in re- 
fusal. He raises his voice and menaces, and she 
turns from him and looks directly in my eyes— 
only she does not know that a pair of eyes are 
looking directly in hers. Simonson brushes his 
hand against her shoulder to oblige her to look 
round, but she looks obstinately at me; I dare 
say the dear creature has a litile will of her own 
too. I should not wonder if she leaves the house. 

The old man has taken a chair and is sitting 
near her; she appears to listen, and at length 
turns slowly round to him. What can he be 
tempting her with ?—take care, Esther, he is de- 
ceiving you. 

He has gone, and she sits there looking very 
wretchedly, and Phebe has brought her a glass of 
water. At length she sits erect, she has made 
up her mind, I can see it by her manner, and now 
her face is turned towards the door. The old 
man enters with the wretch Icemore ; he bows 
low and offers his hand; she half raises hers, but 
it drops in her lap, and the two men sit down. 
Simonson says a few words and then leaves the 
room—and the house, for it is time for him to be 
Icemore is talking earnestly ; she 
scarcely listens. He has said something that has 
affected her deeply, for she is weeping. I could 
throttle the fellow—he sits there as if made of 
marble—a marble heart he has to see those tears 


in his office. 


unmoved. 

He has made a remark which seems to have 
quieted her, for she dries her eyes and listens. 
She shakes her head, and he endeavors to take 
her hand, but she draws back; it was to say 
farewell, I presume, for he bows low and leaves 
the room; she calls Phebe and tells her what has 
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passed: the girl looks concerned and then talks 
vehemently and with strong gesticulation. Esther 
is weeping again, and I am the most miserable 
dog in existence. 

A thought has struck me; had I not better see 
this Ilcemore under pretence of asking his advice 
about investments ?—he will be rejoiced at it, and 
I may then get some knowledge of what he is 
projecting. But then my being here will be 
known—I must speak to Fritz, he will suggest 
something. Bennet wants to see me, so I must 
quit my beloved window and go in the front room ; 
for | really am becoming nervous about this win- 
dow ; I cannot keep my eyes from it. 

Jennet tells me strange news; he says that old 
Audlitz is dead, and that his daughter has mar- 
ried his clerk. I remember the clerk very well, 
for | employed him for a month in copying pa- 
pers for me. Bennet says that Catherine Aud- 
litz has become very unhappy since her mar- 
riage, and that her old aunt Holdren wants her to 
leave her husband and live with her. Her hus- 
band is unhappy, too, and goes moping about, 
neglecting his business, and seems to care very 
little whether his wife goes or stays. Bennet 
called to tell me this, because Lufman asked 
where I was, and said he had something very 
particular to say to me; something about my 
uncle’s will. As Bennet knew I wanted to be 
incog. he did not tell Lufman that I was in town 
—I must see the man, however, for he may throw 
some light on the subject; for I am convinced 
that my poor uncle left a will. I directed Bennet 
to bring Lufman here this evening—I am sure a 
will is in some one’s possession—perhaps Gilbert 
Macey’s lawyer, this Audlitz, may have penned 
the will—we sball see. 

Fritz has really suggested a very good thing ; 
he says that I can make an office, pro tem., of the 
front parlor below, and send for Icemore, who is 
to understand that I am in the office from eight 
till nine in the morning, and from seven to eight 
in the evening. My ankle is so much better that 
I can easily get down stairs. 

Phebe has just brought a newspaper to the 
young lady, and has pointed out a paragraph ; 
they both look inquiringly, and Esther reads it 
again. Miss Black has just gone in; and now 
she is at the window, and Esther shows her the 
paragraph. Miss Black lifts up her hands—I 
wish I could see what paper it is; if it was only 
turned over I could—ah! it is the Daily Adver- 
tiser; Miss Black has turned it, and is about to 
wrap up some muslin in it. The same paper is 
lying on my table, and when Esther leaves the 
window I shall look at the place where I think 
the paragraph lays. 

Simonson has gone in; he opens the door as 
cautiously as if he feared some one would hear 
him enter. He is again in the room with Esther, 
questioning her sternly, and she answers in mo- 
nosyllables—he flourishes his arms—one would 
think he intends to strike her. Phebe goes to 


the door with Miss Black; they are talking 
earnestly. Fritz, casting his eye across the street, 
saw the girls at the door, and has gone down 
stairs. He is watching as well as myself. 

The old man has thrown a purse in Esther's 
lap; it lies there untouched. She raises her 
head as if to supplicate, but drops it again, feel- 
ing that itis of no use. I can almost hear what 
the old man is saying; if I dared open the blinds 
the sound would have no obstruction; I can dis- 
tinguish, ““I am determined, madam — next 
Monday—tell Phebe to get ready—call Phebe— 
Phebe, come here directly.”’ 

3ut Phebe does not hear, for she is chatting to 
Miss Black; and now they see Fritz, I can tell 
by the way Phebe settles her hair and smooths 
her apron. I hear the bell ring, and Phebe has- 
tily leaves Miss Black, and is now standing nea 
He goes out, 
Esther 
is very sad, and, I fear, is in tears—that wretch— 
I must interfere. I will send for Icemore and try 
what bribery will do. 

Icemore is there again; he is in the lower 


Esther listening to the old man. 
and Esther tosses her head as if in scorn. 


room. Esther will not see him, and he has writ- 
ten a note on the back ofa letter. Phebe shakes 
her head and seems to say that the young lady 
will not read it. He offers her a half dollar; she 
tosses it out of his hand indignantly, snatches the 
letter just as he is about tearing the part off that 
he has written on, and runs up stairs. I presume 
she has locked the door, for I hear a loud knock- 
ing, and Esther looks frightened. Phebe shows 
her the letter, and strikes the back of her hand 
several times on it, reading part of it aloud. She 
has the whole letter open, and it is the inside 
which causes all thisindignation. The knocking 
continues. Phebe looksout of the window ; sees 
some one on the opposite side—TI presume it is 
Fritz—and writing a few words with a pencil, 
throws the letter out of the window. Fritz 
crosses and picks it up, and kisses the tips of his 
fingers to Phebe, who looks down and nods her 
head. 
door. 
letter; Phebe points to the window ; he rushes 
to it and leans out, looking up and down on the 
He upbraids her--I hear him say, 
’ He appears to 


Fritz disappears and Phebe opens the 
Icemore gets in the room; asks for the 


pavement. 
‘* Not for ten thousand dollars.’ 
be asking if they have read the letter, and Phebe 
nods her head and speaks scornfully; and Ice- 
more walks up and down with large strides and 
then quits the room. He goes to the street door, 
looks up and down carefully, and asks a little boy 
if-he saw aletter. The boy tells him yes, and 
that a man picked it up and went in the gate-- 
pointing to the gate of my garden. I can hear all 
they say; he asks who lives there, and the boy 
says no one, that the man only comes there now 
and then. 

I do not see any one in the room now, so I pre- 
sume that Esther has gone to the dining-room—- 
Simonson has just gone in. 
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Fritz brought me the letter; I did not, at first, 
think it right to read it, but Fritz had not beenat 
ill scrupulous; he said, ‘‘ Your name is there, 
sir, and I think it concerns you’’—so this deter- 
mined me. 

What an old scoundrel that Simonson must be, 
why there is enough in this letter to put him in 
he penitentiary. I dare not trust what I have to 
say on paper, for it may fall into other hands, but 
I hope soon to tell you all. I shall see Icemore 
to-night, for I cannot restrain my impatience. I 
orget, however, that Lufman is to be here, but I 
will send him off soon. 

‘Two traveling trunks are carried in, and anold 
woman receives them. She has taken the man 


ip in the front room; Phebe kicks them, and the 
id woman shakes her fist—I am sorry to record 
t of Phebe, but she actually made mouths at the 
woman—the man goes out, and the old woman 
huts the street door. What can it mean ?—he 
is certainly going to carry the young lady out of 


I wonder what I mean by 


own against her will. 

this supineness? These villains must be ex- 
pose d. 

I fear that Phebe is not allowed to leave the 

, for she nd Miss 

Black has just called, but was not admitted; the 

Esther is 


no longer is at the door, 


louse 
id woman took the bundle from her. 
t | table close to the 
Her face is flushe d, 


{ her whole manner displays promptness and 


vriting; she has drawn the 


window, as the room is dark 

ision. She is going to take some step to free 
ierself from her thraldom. I will act too. 

‘Fritz, that young lady over the way is in 
trouble.’’ 

‘Yes, sir, she is; and Phebe is in trouble 

‘I think, Fritz, we might manage to get them 
yut of the hands of that old miser.’’ 

“Yes, sir, nothing is more easy--that letter is 
enough to keep him very busy about his own 
Phebe--I 


more; I suspect she 


ffairs. I shall contrive a way to see 


lon’tsee her in the room any 
up in the back room.’’ 
‘**Oh! you are watching the window, are 

‘Yes, sir, I cast a look over there every now 
indthen. Oh, no, there she is; I willstep down 


” 


ind show myself at the gate. 


Phebe sees Fritz; she has been crying, and 
ye of her hands is bandaged; she has hurt it, 
erhaps, in trying to get out of the room—Esther 
s pitying her. Phebe has her head out of the 


window, I 


king up and down to see if any one 
She now beckons to Fritz; he springs 


the note that I saw 


S near. 
ver, and she throws down 
Esther draws her from the win- 


1 
} ' 


dow, and they sit down looking melancholy. 


Esther write. 


Fritz brought me the note; it was directed 
me, and, to my astonishm« nt, I re ad what fol- 


OWS :-— 


** Sir—Though I have never seen you, yet, as 
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I knew your late uncle, and he was always very 
kind to me, I venture to address you. I ama 
prisoner in this house, and am to be taken into 
the country, where I have not a single friend. 
The man who has assumed to be my guardian, 
insists on my marrying his nephew, and my re- 
fusal causes him to treat me with this harshness. 
Can I be released from his tyranny ?—surely one 
of my age--I am eighteen--has a right to judge 
for herself in a case of this kind. If you can be- 
friend me let me know, and I shall forever be 
grateful. 

‘‘T understood, through Miss Black, that you 
were in the city, and she pointed out a young 
man as your servant; he is sometimes in the 
house opposite ; my maid will contrive to give him 
Yours, very respectfully, 

‘“* EstHer MeEniron.’ 


this letter. 
, 


You may readily conceive that I answered this 
letter immediately; and now, as I was to bea 
party concerned, I no longer cared to preserve 
my incognito. I took Fritz into my confidence, 
for without his aid I could do nothing. After 
giving him my note, (which assured Miss Meri- 
ton that she might depend upon my services,) I 
turned to the Daily Advertiser, that I might see 
what caused the surprise in Esther and Phebe. 
I can see nothing particular, so I suspect the pa- 
per they had was an old one. 

It is growing dark, and now that the blinds are 
closed over the way, I shall prepare for Lufman ; 
he is to be here at seven, and Icemore at eight; 
I sent a note to him a few minutes ago. 

Lufman has just !eft me; he was so thin and 
pale I scarcely knew him; he seemed very much 
inclined to disclose something, but he was too 
nervous, or perhaps too much in fear of punish- 
ment. I asked him whether he was happily mar- 
ried, and he said yes—no—at last, finding he 
could not muster up courage to speak, I told him 
he had better call in the morning, and that his 
He took me at 


nerves would be stronger then. 


my word, and you never saw a fellow so glad of 
a reprieve—just as he was leaving the room, he 
turned and said, ‘‘ As you are the only one Jnte- 

to disclose, I make sure of 
If he had not darted off like 
have insisted on his telling 
I am 


now waiting for Icemore--I expect him every 


rested in what I have 
your forgiveness.”’ 
lightning, I should 


me what sin he had committed against me. 


moment. 
Ts roel ck.—Ice more 
You must recollect all I said 


came exactly at eight, 
and has just gone. 
of this man when I first spoke of him, and then 
contrast it with what I am to say of him now. 

He came bowing and cringing towards me, not 
knowing whether to offer his hand or not. As I 
had a point to gain, I held out mine to him; and, 
would you believe it, the fellow took my hand 
and kissed it! I drew back exceedingly dis- 
gusted, but recollecting myself, I covered my 
He seated himself, and I en- 


bel 


dislike by a cough. 
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tered into business at once, and he was very much 
gratified with the preference. ] was so impatient 
to get at my real business with him, that I hur- 
ried through what was to him a very agreeable 
conversation. 
‘Would you like 


to purchase some property 


in this ne orhood ?’’ said he, looking straight 
in my face and clapping a hand on each knee, 
** because, if you lo, the corner house opposite 
und the two small ones in the alley are now for 
sale, and | k they can had cheap.” 

I showed rotion, althe 1 here was a di- 
rect opening. ‘‘ Can possession be had imme- 


‘* In the course of a week, 

it, Ll can get them a great bargain, I know.’’ 
“ Who occupi 
* The 


gist, and he will remain, if the purchaser thinks 


s them now ?’’ 


corner one is now occupied by a drug- 


fit; it brings a good rent.’’ 

“Well, who lives in the small houses in the 
alley hg 

“Oh, as good as no one, now; for the one 


next to the corner will be empty to-morrow, and 
the other has been long unoccupied.’’ 


“Do you know the name man that you 


say is to leave the house to-morrow ? 
} 


hem’’— 


‘*Oh, yes- 


“It is a broker by the name of Simonson, 


that old miser; he that tyrannizes over a young 


lady that he calls his ward. Why, the old scoun- 
drel, I hear, 


man still more 


wants her to marry his nephew, a 


ordid, still more heartless than 
himselt 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Mayland, not so sordid, 
so—in short, Mr. Mayland, Iam his nephew; and 
Iam sorry to find you have heard such a false 
characier of me--I—I’’— 

Would you believe it, my dear Berry, the 
man’s lip quivered—he took out his pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

“Ts it not true, then, that you would marry this 
young lady by force ?”’ 

“‘ God forbid, Mr. Mayland; I love her, that is 
true, and [I would » great leneths to get her; 
but ¢ertainly | should not use force.”’ 
‘I am olad to hear you say that, Ieemore; 
and now, in return for this confidence, 1 will tell 
3 matter. I 
le 


you that I intend to look into 
suspect that Miss Meriton gally his 
ward.”” 

The man blushed up to his temples. ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Mayland, I really--I had no idea that you 
were acquainted with the parties.”’ 

** Acquainted! I think I know your uncle’s 
character pretty well; but as to the young lady, I 
never spoke to her in my life. But let us cut this 
matter short--Icemore, you are not the hard and 
sordid man I took you to be, and from what I 
have seen of you this evening, I feel perfectly 
safe in placing my moneyed interest in your hands. 
You shall, therefore, commence with those houses 


opposite. But you must clear yourself from all 


if you think well of 


not half 
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participation in this nefarious scheme of your 
uncle—the young lady must not be persecuted 
any longer.’’ 

“I told Miss Meriton that if she would only 
make believe to const nt, I would get her out of 
my uncle’s power; but she distrusted me. If I 
give up the lady I shall have to give up my uncle; 
vut’’ (and here all make a 
friend of an honest man, and I am not so wedded 


he sat erect), ‘*1 sh 


o money, Mr. Mayland, as to be insensible to 
Mr. Simonson will cut me off 


that blessi 





with a shilling.’ 
**T think we can manage to get the young lady 





away from your uncle without implicating you 


Come, Icemore, act like a humane, tender- 


hearted man in this affair, and you will make me 
your friend.’’ 

In short, my dear Berry, J got all out of the man, 
and now I shall act. Icemore has a sister; he 


says she is a good-hearted creature, and has no 


idea that the lady to whom he said he was to be 


married, had an aversion to him. She wiil be 
glad to receive Miss Meriton; and as I know of 
no lady in the city that I feel inclined to trouble 
with my afiairs, I shall prevailon Miss Meritonto 
goto Miss Icemore. Such a foolish piece of vil- 
lainy you never heard; why Simonson has up- 
wards of fifty thousand dollars belonging to this 
poor young lady, and he persuaded her that her 

He meant to keep it umil 


married his ne- 


father died insolvent 
she married, or rather until she 
phew—but no matter, I shall tell you ail about it 
some other time. I am now fairly exhausted, and 
must go to bed. 

Saturday morning. —1 had scarcely break fasted 
before Lutman came, and his wife was with him! 
I must tell you ali in a few words—he made his 
confession with downcast eyes and deep sighs. 
He wrote for me, you know, and had access to 
This 


press belonged to my uncle, and behind some old 


certain papers of mine in an old oak press 


parchments, Lufman found a copy of the will 
which I was always persuaded my uncle had 
made. Lufman says that some demon possessed 
him to show this copy to Mr. Audlitz, and he 


d from Catherine, the old man’s danehter, 


As it has 


lawsuit terminated in my faver; but what 





that her fa‘her had the original. turned 
out th 
a world of vexation it caused, to say nothing of 
the loss of five thousand dollars for fees, &c. 
Luftman said that his wife was shocked when 
she found that this will was never brought for- 
ward, and she threatened to speak to me about it, 
but he quieted her until an accident made her ac- 


quainted with the lawsuit and its result. Even 





yet she wished to bring the will forward, but he 
felt too miserably about it, and refused; she then 
declared she never would live with him until he 
confessed it. Her aunt, finding she would not live 
with her husband, made her come to her house ; 
and early this morning he went to her, and she 
gladly accompanied him to my office. But the 


most € xtreordinary part of the story is yet tocome. 
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Esther Meriton’s father and my uncle were inti- 
mate friends when young; they corresponded for 
years, and in case of my uncle's outliving Mr. 
Meriton, his only child was to be my uncle’s 
ward. Lufman brought the copy of the will and 
letters of guardianship, and this guardianship, as ] 
am heir and assign, now devolves on me! Old 
Simonson knew of all this—only think of his vil- 
lainy ! 

1 sent off the Lufmans with lighter hearts, and 
I intend to make Mrs. Lufman a handsome pre- 
sent as soon as I am at leisure—when will that 
be? 

Saturday, nine o’clock.—I am again at the win- 
dow—tor the last time I trust. Fritz took a let- 
ter from me to Esther; he crossed over as soon 
as he saw the old man leave the house; but he 
had to exert his wits to get the letter up in the 
front room without disturbing the old cook. He 
has succeeded in drawing Phebe to the window; 
he tefls her to lower down a string, and that he 
will fasten a letter toit. I can see Esther; she 


searches for a string, and hands Phebe some tape. 


Phebe throws down the tape, and Fritz laughs; 
for how is she to get the letter! He tells her to 
stand back, and he will make a ball of the tape 
and endeavor to throw it in the room—foolish 


Fritz, why not throw the letter wiih it? Ah! 


TO 
BY JAS. A. YOUNG, M.D., 


I wap not thought ‘till now that life contained 
A joy that, lost, my heart would sorrow o'er, 
Resigned to meet whatever ill remained, 


And proudly meet as I had met before ; 





felt that Aope had fled, nor dreamed once more 
l'o tee! love quickening through my pulseless breast, 


Convulse my trame and wear the smile he wore, 





fire early disappoinurents rudely pressed 


Around their victim made and for the altar dressed. 


And thou hast won me from my dream of hate, 
Of mad ambition and my spirits mght! 
Hast burst the charm which darkly bound my fate, 
And led me back with ‘hee to love and light; 
And like the angel hope, with smile as bright, 
Dispelled the gloom which feitered every thought, 
Conjuring phantoms to my aching sight, 
Making youth age in doubt ;—a mind o’ewrought, 
Turns e’er to thee all gratetul for the hope thou’st taught 
Imoget 


And thus I turn to thee, fai 


As one redeemed, it 





to thee, 


ratitude 


Whose smile hath won me from my doubt of men, 





A waked me from a feartul lethargy 
oO r, sense, thought, everything, to be 
What] nave been—as once in appier hours, 
When the heart, left to kindred sympathy— 
’ From blasted hopes to turn, and wasted powers, 


To view a milder sky—a pathway strewn with fowers. 


Phebe tells him to do so, and now she laughs at 
him. Fritz puts tape and letter in his handker- 
chief—thank Heaven, it is a clean one—and rolls 
has succeeded in 

throwing it in the window, and Esther picks it up. 
I told her in that letter that she was not the 
ward of Mr. Simonson, but that | was her guar- 
dian, and that I should send a letter to Mr. Si- 
monson acquainting him with the discovery I had 
made; and that if he did not allow her to depart 
quietly, I would oblige him to do it. I said that 


all up in a round form; he 


Icemore had now given up all idea of molesting 
her, and that she was to remain with his sister 
until I could place her in a house of her own. 

Of course, with the assistance of Icemore’s key, 
we succeeded in getting Miss Meriton and Phebe 
out of the house; | had a carriage at the door, and 
to the great surprise affd delight of both mistress 
and maid, they found themselves at liberty. 

| calle don E 
tiful girl, and I hope to make her love me. Adieu, 
| end this large packet, and 


ber this afternoon—she is a beau- 


my dear Berry; I sha 
when you next hear from me—a month hence— 
I hope to tell you that Esther is mine. 

Mr. Mayland did write a the appointed time, 
and it was to announce his marriage—how could 
Esther fail to love sucl As to Phebe, 


she and I'ritz were married on the same day. 


] 
1 
| 


1a man? 
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Yes! from my aching vision pass awa 
) ’ 
Doubt, tortured into shapes of dread despair; 
And my poor heart lies warming inthe ray 
Of friendship’s smile—thy angel features wear 
Each answering throb, a tribute to thy care, 
and shall it wander more? 





Each pulse thine own 
Again be lost in doubt, or chill with fear? 

Retrace its pilgrimage of sorrows o’er, 

And tossed on passion’s sea, benighted as before? 


I give thee all is left—a broken heart! 

Its last fond, lingering hope in life—'tis past— 
I’ve given all—twere bitter now to part 

Hope, love, and happiness, I've madly cast 
Upon one chance—that failing, ‘tis the last— 

My mind no more may strive as it hath striven, 
But darkly brooding o’er a joyless past, 

Upon a sea of doubt to ruin driven 

’T will sink without one tie to life, one hope of Heaven 


A soul less proud might tremble at its fate— 


A heart less fond migin st woo thy smile, 


And school its pati ympathies to wait 





On thy caprice—n t would break the while 
Too proud to doubt, *twere easy to beguile— 

But thou lt not wrong the heart that loves thee now 
And trusts thee, too, a ves bi thy smile? 


My spirit cleaves to thine, and there *twould grow— 


Smile on, and J] wiil trust thy smile lor weal or woe 
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HINTS ON EQUESTRIANISM FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


Havine now achieved the accomplishment of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s verse 


“ Fain would I climb, 
But fear to fall,” 


my fair reader is, we wiil suppose, for the first 
time on horseback ; and proud in the prospect of 





future equestrian triumphs, looks gayly down upon 
the world beneath the moment she is seated in 
her saddle. The first attention must be paid to 
the proper length of the stirrup; many ladies 
prefer riding with a short one. This is a great 
error, for it invariably either gives a cramp or 
makes the rider sit tooclose over to the right, and 
thereby insures a most awkward appearance. Too 
long a stirrup is equally bad, as that makes the 
body fall too much to the left, and must strain 
the foot in the endeavor to keep the stirrup. 
There is of course a medium in all things, and 
this must be most particularly observed in fixing 
the proper length of the stirrup, to ascertain 
which the knee must be only very slightly bent, 
indeed not more than will enable the rider, by 
bearing in the stirrup, and leaning with the right 
hand on the pummel, to raise herself in the sad- 
dle without any strain to the instep; those stir- 
rups which necessitate the rider to point the foot 
down in order to retain a proper hold of them are, 
in my mind, most unpleasant to ride in: how 
frequently cramps result from their use. Par- 
ticular establishments have made vast improve- 
ments in ladies’ stirrups; and | strongly advise 
240 


my fair equestrians to provide themselves with a 
slipper stirrup, in which the entire weight of the 
body can be borne from the centre of the foot ; 
and it gives immense purchase when the use of 
it is required. As I am onthe subject of im- 
provement, I wish to take this opportunity of in- 
forming that portion of my fair readers who wish 
to enjoy the pleasures of equestrian exercise to its 
fullest extent, that, although I have ridden all my 
life, I have never found such ease and comfort in 
any saddle as in the erpressly-made patent spring 
side-saddles. Those ladies who have once rid- 
den in them confess with me that they are the 
very beau ideal of equestrian comfort. Ladies 
are too apt to consider the handsome exterior of 
a side-saddle all-sufficient ; I must beg to differ 
greatly with them. Soft-cushioned seats are 
eagerly sought for the easy lounge of the boudoir; 
but in the saddle, where the fair rider is at the 
mercy of the rough joltings of her sometimes un- 
ruly steed, there, of all places, where a soft and 
comfortable seat can be so highly appreciated, 
this essential point is neglected. Ladies, if you 
will but attend to this hint, you will save your- 
selves an infinity of pains and aches : and also be 
particular when having a saddle made, to have 
the pommel properly turned, so that it may not 
chafe the leg, atoo frequent consequence from 
the generality of side-saddles. But to return to 
my fair reader, in whose hands I shall proceed to 
place the reins of government, with full instruc- 
tion how to use them, so as to insure confidence 
in the rider and perfect obedience in the gallant 


steed. 


By observing the illustration of the horse’s 





head, the young novice will understand me when 
I tell her that she must always bear in mind that 








DREAM 


the lower rein is called the curb, and the upper 


one the snaffle or bridoon rein, and is generally 


designated by a small buckle which is used to 


l 


unite it in the middle, while the curb rein, it will 


be seen, has a sewing inthe centre. It is neces- 

iry, for fear of accidents (such asa rein snapping, 
which I have on one or two occasions seen), as 
well as for the finished appearance it gives, that 


and I 


equestrians who tho- 


a lady should always hold both reins; 


strongly advise all female 
oughly understand the use of the reins to ride on 
safest; and from a 
lady’s hand being so infinitely lighter than a gen- 


the curb; it is by far the 
tleman’s, she cannot possibly injure the horse’s 
mouth if, as I have said before, she understands 
the proper management of the reins. 





The curb rein is taken in the centre, where the 


is, by the right hand (which still holds the 


whip), and the left hand is put over the rein, and 
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thumb on it ; 
same way, only under the left hand, so as to pre- 


vent the reins being crossed, and 


the snaffle is then taken up in the 


a rein placed at 


] Thus 


! 
I tie one. 


each side of the finger next the lil 
be tween eacnh 
The 
that the snaffle 


*s neck ; 


over the 


it will be seen that there is a rein 


finger, and one outside 1! ittle finger. 


curb is then drawn shorter, so 


falls in a curve at each side of the hors« 


four reins are then made even one 


other, the hand clasped, and the thum) pressed 


the 


on the entire to preveni Weir slipping. 





4 


too strongly impress o1 fair rider's mind the 


necessity of paying great attention to this portion 
juestrian art hands and management of 


It has 


of « 


the reims iy many years very erro- 


thr fingers placed between, having the fore neously believed that a good seat is everything 
r outside; the rein is then drawn through to the rider, but I can. and I trust clearly, prove 
the iwers by the right hand till perfectly even to my fair readers t only theoretically but 
in the horse’s mouth, and, being turned over, the practically, that in « er sex wood hands are the 
fore finger is prevented slipping by keeping the all-important points in making « good rider 
Nr tt & POT OO 
DREAM LAND. 
BY WM HART 

0 essed land of dreams Dreams for the sta f crime 

Sofi memories and blissful hours are thine; Thoughts of their innocent and early years, 
Ss moonlit fountains and fitful gleams, Come rushing o'er m past of time 

s tad shr With bitter tears 


Dreams for the broken-hearted 
Giad a ‘ ones arise from the cim past 
I fo long siu tepal j 





Dreams, too. for o mourn 


Of that blest r that k 


ows not care or pain 
From whence t tead sion land return, 


We meet ag 


Dreams unto us are give 
To soothe the weary and the heart oppressed 
Oh' realm of v 3, poised ‘twixt earth and heaven 


We call ti 
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SKETCH 


Wuen I first knew Margaret M——, she was 
but a petted, lovely child, the darling of her 
grandparents, to whose protection she had@been 
consigned on the death of her mother. A father’s 
luve she had never known—the fiat which had 
summoned him to the realms of bliss had gone 
forth before her infant eyes had opened on this 
world. Yet though these deepest of all afflic- 
tions had thus early fallen on her young spirit, 
they had saddened and shaded, but not wholly 
obscured its light. ‘True, she was rarely seen to 
laugh, but then her smile was so beautiful, so full 
almost made one 


imagine a seraph from on high, in the fulfilment 


of truthfulness and love, it 


of some heavenly mission, had for a brief space 
animated her lovely form. At times she was 
sportive as the mountain roe, and would bound 
over the hills and through the valleys of her na- 
tive home, here stopping at one cottage to give 
Old Betsey the bouquet of violets gathered in 
her rambles expressly for her, knowing her fond- 
ness for flowers; next at the hut situate by the 
old chestnut tree down in the valley, to leave the 
basket of eggs and fruit a present to her pretty 
little namesake, the daughter; 
then taking the ruined mill on her way home, an 


wood-cutter’s 


hour would be spent in reading the Bible to poor 
old John, who had grown so blind that he knew 
not day from night; then trip home to be ready 
to place the cushioned stool for grandmamma’s 
feet, and hand grandpa his spectacles. Thus 
early, both at home and abroad, were her kind- 
nesses ard attentions bestowed on the aged and 
Dearly did I love her, young as I was, 
but years rolled on, and I departed to a foreign 


weary. 


clime, where, amid the turmoils and cares of busi 

ness, Margaret passed not before my mind's eye; 
but when the departing sunbeams tinted with 
gorgeous colors the western sky, and my spirit 
became infused with the might, the majesty of 
beauty, or when some of the loveliest conceptions 
of genius were presented to my sight in forms of 
rare sculpture or glorious paintings, whose depth 
of coloring and life-like tints caused my heart to 
thrill with rapture, then blest memory restored 


the past—the “ happy, happy hours of childhood’’ 
were again enacted over, and Margaret was un- 
forgotten. 

Once more I trod the halls of my fathers; the 
embraces of relatives, the congratulations of 
friends scarce over before I hastened to visit my 
little playmate. She was grown to womanhood, 
but a fearful change had come over her; the 
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Angel of Death had o’ershadowed her with his 
dark wing—his herald Consumption, in its love- 
liest form, had visited her. As I smoothed back 
from her high marble brow the bright glossy 
ringlets of auburn hair, and looked into the clear 
depths of her dark eyes, I murmured at the de- 
cree; I cried aloud, in the fulness of my heart’s 
agony, she was too lovely, too pure—oh, my God, 
too good to die, too beautiful to lie in the cold, 
dark tomb! 

Day by day I was at her side. 
ther, was home from West Point, where he had 


Oscar, her bro- 


been for about a year—he, and her young sister 
Josephine, and myself alternately, read to her 
Ter- 


rible was Oscar's grief if one but hinted at the 


during the long dreamy hours of August. 


possibility of his sister’s death; he clung to her 
with more than a brother’s love; every feeling ot 
his soul seemed centered in that form, wasted 
almost to transparency ;—the very thought of 
laying her in the earth was fraught with mad- 
ness. Often at the evening hour she would re- 
cline on a couch, her head pillowed on his breast ; 
Josephine at her feet, seated on a low ottoman, 
her harp before her, drawing forth low, ravishing 
notes of melody, till the tears would glisten in 
the soft ‘eyes of Margaret, and she would bid her 
repeat again and again the enchanting strain. 
Hours have so passed, and as we watched the 
smile flit over her flushed cheek, Oscar would 
whisper—*“ Margaret is better; she will yet be 
spared to us: Death cannot touch with his ser- 
pent fangs a creature so fair.’’ But even while 
the words were on his lips, she would turn on 
him her eyes, glittering with bright, unearthly 
rays, and shudder with pain: he sickened and 
lost all hope, for he felt he had indeed been cheat- 
ing himself with delusive dreams. 

Twas a tranquil evening in autumn: the sun 
was rapidly sinking to rest—not a cloud marred 
the soft light of the sky, not a leaf stirred on the 
still branches. I had wheeled the couch, from 
which Margaret now seldom rose, close to the 
open window; I gazed on her wasted features, 
and the desolating certainty that vz must soon 
ime was fully understood by 
me in all its anguish and misery. The rose | 
had given her in the morning had fallen from her 
hair; its leaves were withered and scattered oyer 
the floor. I gathered them up and passionately 
pressed them to my lips. I knelt beside her, and 
whispered — ‘* Margaret, beloved, you will not 
You will not die ?’’ 


part, for the first 


leave me? 








countenance She extended to me 


re 


her eyes were ¢ 


What would I 


Se 


A 


A choral strain, a Sabbath note 


Nx 


A 


A 


A 


nuch and acutely. See the 
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A smile of ineffable sweetness passed over her 


lod j 


ier hand, and 


! 
that I cannut live; 
I have 
flower vou gave me; 


nt ] ti ] } 
eautiful, yet it is dead 


plied—** Mourn not, dearest, 


: : 
y fate has been wisely ordered suflered 


Is it not a type 


Its bright leaves we 


Decay was still there 


, dearest, the sun has nearly sunk be- 


Pray with me, that the light may 


to guide r 


ger yet a little while re to my home, 
r I teel lam dying—yet am happy, with 


your 
ind clasped in mine—words of love——’’ Her 
I caught her sinkir 
osed. Oh. 


not have 


e tallied. ginmy arms; 


God, was this death ? 


given to have been able 


) restore animation to that frail torm ? 


er tears, wrung from the heart, which seldon 


rse over the cheek of manhood, sprung to my 
more glance, one other 


es O but for one 


ord! Invain. There she lay, cold and pale, 


ke unconscious of my misery, and the deep, 
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BY DI 
soul, responsive to this quiet hour, 
Its viewless track yon amber clouds explore, 
vhere young Hope, in amaranthine bower, 
Lifts up its star-gemm'd head and droops no more 


ere heaven-born Genius, with her giittering beams 


lilumes the secrets of the mig mind 


ere wakes the sou! from its terrestrial dreams— 


Dreams, sporting fancies, revelers of Time 


sraphic power! on Virtue’s gilded wings, 


From zone to zone my soaring 





id with the joyous shout of s« 


hat in the far-off clime remotely dies, 





a song, 


An organ chant from the rich-pillared aisle” 


ese in its flight their sweetest sounds proiong 


And pay their tribute to the spirit child. 


w far above dull earth and gross desire, 

With thought-like speed my spirit takes its flight; 
ove, below, around, the ange! choir 
Hath 


id thrills my sou! with childhood’s music gone, 


filled these realms with tones of life and light 


Yet faintly lingers like a summer dream; 
d heaven’s cherubic notes here float along, 
And hold their revel in the san’s cam. 


bright 
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enduring grief of Oscar and Josephine, who had 


been summoned by my cries. Soon the aged 


who had so idolized her, aunts and 
ll standing round the low couch ; 


wail of sorrow ascended to the throne 


grandparents, 
uncles, 


and as the 


were 4&4 


of the Most High, the old pastor, who had held 
the baptismal fount, slowly entered 
With falterin 


proached the lifeless form; in si 


Margaret at 
steps, he ap- 
nce he pre SS¢t d 


the apartment. 


y 
| 
l€ 


trembling hand, then bade them join with 


5 


each 


} 


him in Never shall I forget the soul- 


stirring eloquence of that devout man. With 
humility and fervor, he besought God that the 
spirit animated the stiffening clay 
might not depart from its earthly tenement till it 


prayer 


which had 


had vouchsafed some sign, some token to mourn 
ing friends that her faith had been built on the 
“Rock of Ages.”’ 
tercession of His glorious Son, he rose from his 


Trusting his prayer to the in- 
knees. A moment scarce elapsed before Mar 
entire consciousness re- 
good Mr. 


spoke of her willingness to die, of her faith and 


garet opened her eyes: 


turned; she recognized the L— 


trust in Christ’s redeeming love, whose arm then 
sustained her; again bade us all farewell, and her 
pure spirit took its flight to God. 


QUIET HOUR. 


Far, far away the night lamp purely burns, 
And rides triumphant in her orient car; 
With spirit-wing, my soul, elated, turns 


Upward and onward to the realms afar, 
Where troops of angels, with their gold-sheen’d wings 


The hallow’d throne of God surround above, 





heir richest offerings— 


and sigh of love. 


ritential tear 


itential tear! oh, priceless gem! 
Ne‘er monarch wore upon his earth-clad brow 
A jewel rich or valued diadem 
As, heayen-begotten emanation, thou. 
A sigh of love! ‘tis glory’s symphon sound, 
Such as swells upward in the angelic choir 
When myriad bright-wing’d seraphs gather round 


To play a silvery strain on heaven's lyre. 


But from this Eden-realm, rits’ homes, 





On viewless wings my soul descends once more 
And catches faintly, as it azure roams, 

The phosphorific glow of Time's dull shore. 
Th labor in the busy mart 

Of sordid man, dissolves the pleasing dream 





hum o 


And soul once more reanimates my heart, 


And changes soon, alas! the blissful scene 


ME Rr ee 
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Hook No. 18; Raworth’s thread Nos. 60 and 70. The in- 


sertion ts to tz worked with the coarsest. 


Make a chain of 100 stitches. 

1st round.—Double crochet 

2d round.—Single open. 

3d round.--Double. 

4th round.—5 double (a), 2 chain, 1 long, missing 1 in 
preceding round, 1 chain, 1 long, missing 1 as before, 2 
chain, miss i (A), 5double; repeat from (a). 

5th round.—(b), double, miss 1 in preceding round, 3 
double, miss 1,1 double; repeat from (a) to (A) in the 
4th round; repeat from (5). 

6th round —The same as the 4th, only observing to 
miss the 2d and Sth loops in the preceding round in mak- 
ing the 5 double 

7th round.—Donble 

Sth round.—Single open. 

9th round.—6 chain worked into every 3d in preceding 
round. 

10th round.—6th chain into the centre of the loop form- 
ed by the 6 chain in preceding round; repeat this round 
5 times, and commence the insertion again by working 
1 stitch in single crochet into the centre of the loops 
formed by the 6 chain stitches, making 1 chain stitch 
between each single. Work 1 round double crochet, 
and repeat the 4th, Sth and Gi rounds, 1 round double; 
repeat the 7 looped rounds, then work the insertion again 
7 more looped rounds, and another insertion. 

For tue Epeinc.—Make a chain of 3 stitches, work 
the 4th into every 2d in the last round of the insertion. 

2d round.—Chain of 4 into the centre stitch of the 
loops formed by the 3 chain stitches in preceding round. 
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3d round.—Chain of 5into the centre stitch of every 


2d loop in the preceding round. 


4th round.—Chain of 5 into the 3d stitch of the loop 
formed by the 7 chain, 3 chain into the Sth; repeat. 

5th round.—Chain of 7 into the centre stitch of the 
loops formed by the 5 chain stitches in preceding round 

This sleeve, when ironed, is intended to be full be- 
tween the rows of insertion. 


LADY'S CARD-PURSE. 





Materials—Hook No. 20; fine twist; colors—white, gold, 
and bright pink. 


1st round.—Make a chain of 12 stitches with the white, 
and work both sides in double crochet, making 3 stitches 
in 1 at each end. 

2d round.—Join on the gold color and work 1 round 
in single open crochet, making 3 open stitches in 1 at 
each end. 

3d round.—White, plain double crochet, 4 pink, 3 
chain, 2 long into the 2d loop at the back of the preced- 
ing round, making 1 chain between each long, 3 chain, 
1 single into the 4th loop at the back; repeat 

5th round.—White, 4 chain, 3 single worked into the 2 
long stitches and the 1 chain between them; repeat. 

6th round.—Gold, single open crochet, making 2 chain 
stitches between in going round the ends. 

7th round.—White, plain double crochet. 

Sth round.—5 chain, 1 single into the 4th loop at the 
back of the double crochet. 

For the opposite side make a chain of 12 stitches with 
the pink, and work both sides in double crochet, making 
3 stitches in 1 in going round the ends. 

2d round.—White, 4 chain, 1 treble in the 3d loop at 
the back of the white; repeat. 

3d round.—Gold, 3 chain, miss 2, 3 treble; repeat. 

4th round,—White, 3 chain, 2 treble, making 1 chain 
between each treble into the 2d loop in preceding round; 
3 chain, 1 single into the 4th; repeat. 
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5th round.—Pink, 4 chain, 3 double over the treble in 
ast rou repeat. 

tth round.—5 chain, 1 single into every 3d in preced- 
ing round 

7th round.—White, 5 chain into every centre stitch of 


the loop of 5 in the last 


In joining the two sides, leave a sufficient number of 


loops for the mouth of the purse on both sides, join on 
the gold color, and make 5 chain stitches and 1 singie 
into the centre stitches in the loops on both sides of the 
purse; in working round the mouth, make 3 chain 
stitches between each loop, and 1 single into the centre 


of the loop. Sew on a smail gold clasp. 


OE DION 


HEALTH 


CHAPTER IV. 


( say not, wisest of all the kings 
hat have risen on Israel’s throne to reign, 
Say not, as one of your wisest things, 


Phat grace is false and beauty vain! 


Is beauty vain because it will fade? 
hen are earth’s green robe and heaven's light vain; 


be lost in evening 8 shade, 





And that in winter's sieety rain. 


But earth's green mantle, pranked with flowers, 
Is the couch where life with joy reposes; 
And heaven gives down, with its light and showers, 


ro regale them fruits—to deck them roses. 


And w 


And ripening fruits so gracefully swing, 


le opening flowers in such beauty spread, 


Say not, O king, as you just now said, 
Phat beauty or grace is a worthless thing. 


Rev. John Pierpont. 


We are glad to show thus, from the authority of the 
poet and the preacher, how excellent are beauty and 
grace. Remember, these can never exist in perfection 


except accompanied by their ministering angel, Health. 
So we go on with our instructive exercises. 


THE DUMB-BELLS. 


This instrument is one of the oldest used in gymnas- 
ties. It may be seen in the Latin work of Mercurtalis de 
Arte Gymnastica; and though its form was not precisely 


as at present, the result produced was similar 


e same 





It has been long in use in England, where it enters into 
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the school exercise of most seminaries for the instruc- 
tion of ladies. 

For children from six to ten years of age, dumb-bel!s 
should not weigh more than from three to four pounds 
each; and for children from ten to fifteen years of age, 
they may weigh from four to six pounds each. 

To use dumb-bells with all the advantage they admit 
of, the young person should stand in the fundamental 
position already described. 

To obtain the first position, the hands and the dumb- 
bells are, by a slight rotatory movement of the arm out- 
ward and backward, brought behind the lower part of 
the body, so as to make the two extremities of the dumb- 
bells next to the little fingers touch each other. 

The fingers in this case touch the muscles of the hips, 
and the back of the hand is outward. 

First exercise—In the first exercise from this position, 
a regular motion is commenced, which consists in giving 
to the depending and extended arma, at the same time, a 
circular and rotatory movement, forwards and inwards, 
to the front of the body, so that the dumb-bells perform 
each a semicircle, making a complete circle between 
them, but with this difference in position, that when they 
are behind they touch at the exterior extremities, or 
those on the side of the little finger, and when they ar 
in front of the thighs they touch at the other extremities 

Second exercise.—In the second exercise, from the same 
position, the hands are raised together towards the front 
and middle of the chest, and approximated, so that the 
ball on the thumb-side of one dumb-bell may touch that 
of the other. With the arms extended, they are ther 
allowed to drop with sufficient force to swing them round 
the body to the first position. This is repeated several 


umes. 
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EDITORS’ 


“T would build a cloudy house 
For my thoughts to live in; 
When for earth too fancy-loose, 
And too low for heaven!” 


So sings that nightingale of the lady-poets, Miss Bar- 


rett—that was. We will not think of her new name— 





er songs will never be so sweet by any other. And so 
we will here give place to a rhapsody on her writings, 
sent us by one who was evidently striving to build a 
“ House” of the brightest hues our beautiful autumn 


skies offer to the lovers of nature and poesy. 


POEMS OF ELIZABETH B. BARRETT 


When the poems of Miss Barrett first appeared, we 


felt that a new voice had broken the d 


epths of eternity 
The serene melodies of Mrs. Hemans, the passionate 
lays of Miss Landon were forgotien in the higher mis- 
sion of a poet unfulfilled. Miss Barrett takes her place 
at once among the crowned ones with no doubtful claim 
She is one of those in whom sorrow has performed its 
office and patience had its perfect work, whose soul has 
become jubilant with the melodies of the new creation, 
and her spirit refulgent with the light of the Eternal 
Morning. 

Like Dickens, she has caught the spirit and reflects 
the brightening tints of earth’s golden age, widely diffus- 
ing the same glorious sunshine, the same soft dews of 
pity. When I read the sixteenth number of Dombey 
and Son, it seemed that the mind that could conceive 


that, could see the ruined universe rebuilt. 





Miss Barrett comes not to woo our pity for herselt— 
she claims our love, she exacts our homage and respect; 
she exhibits the presence of universal sympathy, irre- 
pressible emotion and translucent beauty 

The volumes to which I now refer are the “ Drama of 
Exile, and other Poems,” in two volumes. In reading 
these, the sex and womanhood are forgotten in the tri- 
umphs of an angelical nature. Strength is a peculiar 
characteristic of this writer 

Milton seems to set forth more the physical, she ex- 
hibits more of the moral. The cold, moralizing writers 
of the last century have given place. to those who, in- 
stead of estimating character by the number of good 
and evil actions, judge of it by the predominant motives 
and the state of the affeetions. The skepticism of the 
early writers of this ¢entury has given way to a faith 
of undoubting assurance in the truths of revelation. 
These our author everywhere exhibits. An extract 
in the address of Christ to our first parents, exhibits 
strikingly the strength of diction possessed by Miss Bar- 


rett. These lines are from the “ Drama of Exile 


“ While the rush of life and death, 
The roar of art and thought, of evil and good 
The avalanches of the ruining worlds 
Tolling down space; the new world’s genesis 
Budding in fire; the gradual humming growth 
Of the ancient atoms and first forms of earth 
The slow procession of the swathing seas 
And firm cemented waters, and the noise 
Of the broad, fluent strata of pure airs— 
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All these flow onwards in the intervals 


Of that reiterant, solemn sound of—Gop!” 


“A Vision of the Poets” has much metrical beauty 
and poetic merit. How beautiful the expression of the 
. 


following :— 


“Then he looked round: he was alone— 
He lay before the breaking sun 


As Jacob at the Bethel-stone 


> * > > = o 
The golden morning's open flowings 
Did sway the trees to murmurous bowings 


In metric chant of blessed poems.” 





These volumes come to us with the freshness 





vigor of earth’s primal days, seeming to anticipate 





powers ot renovated earth and the giory of are 1ewed 
existence. There arose with Shelley, skeptic as he was 
a new order of poetry which 1s to do much for the ad- 
vancement of Christianity. This new order of poetry is 


he audible expression of the groans of creation, and the 


earnest expectation of the creature which “ watteth tor 


the manifestation of the sons of God It is the inward 
pe tion of the truth. The creature also shall be de- 
red from the bondage of corruption into the * glorious 


*rty of the children of God,” a truth shadowed forth 


; } 


in the minds of our great poets. It lay like slumber- 


ing thought in the breast of Coleridge, the d 


reamer of 
Kubli Khan; it is heard like the gurgling of hidden wa- 
ters in the Hyperion of Keats; but it breaks forth from 
the song of Miss Barrett with the confidence of faitl 
and the power of inspiration. Her poems exhibit the 
happy connection of orthodox, evangelical truth in it 

true aspect with the inspirations of poesy as she has so 


beautifully sung. God himself is the best poet 


“ Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 


Sung beside her in her youth.” 


But the theme ever worthy of men as of angels, is God 
the creator, preserver, redeemer 

From the realm of Fancy we will turn to that of Re- 
ality, and give an extract from the letter of a triend 
which glasses the form of a city ever associated with 
the strange and exciting, and now the subject of intense 
interest to the lovers of freedom. 

“Venice has always seemed to me, more than any 
other place except the Alhambra, to be the home of ro- 
mance—even the names of gondola and lattice, of Rialto 
and Doge, smacked of moonlight scenes and stolen visits. 
And here I am in this place of strange beauty—and most 
wonderful of all, the reality has not yet dispelled the 
romance. I have stood upon the Rialto and watched 
the busy crowd as it hurried by, and thought of Shylock 
and his victim. I have threaded the watery streets in 
my gondola, half doubting my own identity, and wonder- 
ing if it were not all adream. I have seen the Doge's 
palace, where the old Foscari reigned; the giant’s stair- 
ease, the lion of St. Mark, and of St. Theodore upon the 
dragon. I have glimpsed at fair eyes and fairy forms 
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gliding through this city of the sea, and asked myself if 
they too were as different from ordinary mortals as the 
home they inhabit is from man’s usual abode. 

“You must recollect I am giving you first impressions. 
I have been in Venice for a single day, and its strange 
has surprised me. 


beauty Imagine, if you can, a city 


built upon a mass of shoals, with the waves of the sea 


running all around and through it, with houses built upon 





the water's edge, whose doors open not into streets, but 
jnto canals; 


whose draymen carry their goods in boats, 


and ladies do their shopping in gondolas; where the 


dashing of oars takes the place of the clatter of wheels; 





where a horse is a curiosity and a cow an exotic; 


where th nabitants derive their clearest ideas of terra- 






firma from the earth in a flower-pot, and you will have 
some idea of Venice. A dozen boats stand in front of 
our hotel, and when you wish to ride you call a gondo- 
ier. It is literally a city upon the sea, and contradicts 
all a landsman’s notions of a secure habitation. The 
architecture of the houses is peculiar; it partakes of a 
Moorish and an oriental character, so that the traveler 
is reminded alternately of the palaces of Andalusia and 


the minarets of the East. Sull Venice is not what she 


her pa- 





was; everything bears the impress of decay: 





laces are crumbling, her wealth disappearing, so that 


when here, you live more in the past than in the pre- 


sent.” 
MEMORANDA OF PROGRESS. 
F pucaTION.—Rev. Alonzo Potter, Bishop of 
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Pennsylvania, in his late address before the Episcopal 
Convention of his Diocese, recommends the making of 
provision for the education of the daughters of clergy- 
men in like manner as for the sons. Also, he urges the 
necessity of providing more liberally for female educa- 
tion. 

TEMPERANCE.—The law went into effect on the first of 
June, in the state of Maryland, to prevent the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks on the Sabbath. A noble example— 
may every state follow this lead. 

Missionarres.—The whole present number of ordained 
missionaries in the world is estimated at about 1200, and 


of male and female assistant missionaries at about 2400, 





making a total of 3600. The Bible has been printed in 
138 languages and dialects, and all but thirty of these 
translations are new, and were made chiefly by mission- 
aries since the institution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in 1504. The number of copies of the 
Bible and Testament which have been issued by the 
Bible Societies, is about thirty millions. 


To CorREsPONDENTS.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted, namely—* To Miss ———, &c.,” “ The Deserted 
“The Past,” “ Heaven in View,” and “ An Invocation.” 
“ Jessie Glenn’s’ poems will be inserted in the “ Lady's 
Dollar Newspaper.’ 


ee OO 
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MIRABEAU—A LIFE HISTORY. Lea & Blanch- 


ard, Philadelp! If we are not deceived, this is the 





production of Ebenezer Elliott, the celebrated Corn-Law 


Rhymist. Without being an exact imitation of Carlyle: 
there are numerous passages that remind us strongly of 
The author, whoever he is, presents a some- 


his style 


t different picture of his hero from the one we have 





been accustomed to. Without excusing or less- 





is spiel did vices, he prefers to dwell more at 
length on his virtues and good qualities, which were as 
numerous and as splendid as his vices. Confiding in the 
accuracy of his historical researches, one cannot lay 
down the book without feeling that, after all, Mirabeau 
was a better man than one had heretofore been willing 
to allow 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD 
OF REFORMS. Fowlers & Wells, New York. Zieber 
& Co. have sent us the first number of the sixth volume 
of this monthly journal. Itis edited by Joel Shew, M. D., 


and is devoted to the philosophy and practice of the 


Hydropathic system of curing and preventing disease 
A FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH—or, a Practical Intro- 


duction to the Study of the Spanish Language. By Jo- 
seph Salkeld, A. M. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


This admirable text-book contains full instructions in 


pronunciation, a grammar, exercises on the Ollendorff 


method of constant imitation and repeuulon, reading les- 
sons and a vocabulary. The well known ability and 
erudition of the talented author will be its readiest intro- 
duction to the classical world. 

THE BARONET’S DAUGHTERS AND HARRY 
MONK 


Two interesting novels by this popular authoress, em- 


By Mrs. Grey. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia 


BOOK TABLE. 


braced in one volume of Peterson's uniform edition of 
her works. They are well worth a perusal. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS—a Tale of Domestic 
Life. By Frederika Bremer. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Aflier so long a time we have another work from 
the pen of this charming writer, translated from the 
original unpublished manuscript by the inimitable Mary 
Howitt. Itis enough to say that Miss Bremer has lost 
none of her power to interest, and this admirable do- 
mestic story will be as widely circulated and as joyfully 
read as any of its predecessors 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, authors 
of “Jane Eyre.” “Wuthering Heights,” “Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall,” ete. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
Another mysterious book, by these mysterious authors. 
When we have positive evidence that the three names 
above mentioned do not pertain to one and the same in- 
dividual, we will announce the fact, and not before. 
The poetry of this volume, as poetry, is above medi- 


ocrity, but not of U 






ut class that will confer immortality 


on its producer. It is pretty, and sometimes forcible, but 
we cannot perceive in any of it the genuine spirit of 
poesy If there are three such authors, we prophesy 
that they are writing for gold rather than for fame. The 
book is very neatly published, and must command a 
large sale 

THE DYING ROBIN, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Joseph Alden, D.D. Harper & Brothers, New York 

THE YOUNG SCHOOLMISTRESS. By Joseph Al- 
den, D. D 

Two beautiful books for children, in an attractive 


Same publishers 


dress. It is pleasant to see the talents of so good a man 


as the accomplished author directed to the amusement 
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and instruction of the young. Dr. Alden’s stories have 
won for themselves an enviable popularity that cannot 
but be gratifying to himself. Lindsay & Blakiston have 
all his works. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 
By Robert T. Conrad, Esq. Elliot & Co., Phils 
deiphia 

GENERAL TAYLOR 
publishers 


Grigg, 





AND HIS STAFF. 


Same 


Among the numerous histories of 


this sort that have 
fi ; ; he . nt , > »s 2 , , >» . 

ooded the country, here are none in which we have 
so much confidence as in these, and certainly none that 
have been got up in so handsome a style The charac- 
ter of the author, and his opportunities for insuring ac- 
curacy, are sufficient guaranties for their faithfulness as 
histories. al and 


Chey contain origi accurate port 





and numerous illustrations representing the battles and 
various scenes in Mexico, and Diographies of all the 
oficers who have distinguished themselves in the late 
war. Those who are ordering books on these su cts 
wil! do well to insist on having these editions. They are 
books to be preserved for future reference as well as 
present instruction 

BELL MARTIN, AN 
REAL LIFE. By T. 8. Arthur 


Philadelphi 


AMERICAN STORY* OF 
Henry F. Anners 


1. It seems almost a matter of supereroga- 





ton to altempt to praise more highly than 1 ey bave 


been the works of this favorite author He always 
writes in such a@ manner as to i rest his readers, a 
the strongest proof of the poy arity of his works is wu 


avidity with which they are seized and devoured by the 
Wives, sisters and mothers of a family Mr. Arthur 
evinees great knowledge of human nature in thus 
pealing to the sympathies of those who, after all, rule 
the sterner sex and form the character of the w 

We are glad to see this volume in so convenient a form 


and so neat a dress 


° ) 
than that of the paper covered edition 


FAMILY PRIDE; OR, THE PALACE AND THE 
POOR HOUSE.—PRIDE OR PRINCIPLE, WHICH 
MAKES THE LADY? By T. S. Arthur. Heury | 
Anners, Philadelphia The 


apply to this litle volume, which comprises two of Nir 


same remarks above w 


Arthur's most besutiful stories W ave read them a 
over and over a n, and keep them carefully among 
our household treasures W are greatiy indebted to 


the pul isher for getting them up in a style that renders 


them even more va Our friends will 





e tha efore 
do well to procure this edition in : 

THE THREE ERAS IN A WOMAN’S LIFE; OR, 
THE MAIDEN, WIFE AND MOTHER. By T. 8 
Arthur. Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. 


ing domestic tales, by our most « 


i cases 


rhese charm- 
arming domestic au- 


thor, have been republished by Mr. Anners, and are now 





bound together, as they should be, forming, as they do, 
one continuous story. The character of the book, and 
the very handsome style in which itis published, renders 
it a very appropriate gilt at all seasons of the year, and 
especially about the holidays. No parent, husband, 
brother or friend need hesitate to put it into the hands of 
his daughter, wife, sister or friend—for Mr. Arthur never 
inculeates any but the best and purest of lessons, and 
we regard this as perhaps his best effort, and heartily 
wish it could be in the hands of every family in the 
land. 

THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE AND MISSION- 
ARY ANNUAL FOR 1549 


We perceive no diminution of interest in 


Brower, Hayes & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
this old acquaintance. It is got up in very handsome 
style, and is illpstrated by nine of Sartain’s mezzotints. 
The articles are mostly original, and by American writ- 


ers, which we think should always be the case with 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


American annuals. We notice some contributions by 
our distinguished writers, and our own correspondents 


are also represented We car 





recommend the Keep- 

sake as a very agreeable gift-book for the holidays 
THE AMERICAN LADY'S EVERY-DAY HAND- 

BOOK. Henry F. Anners, Philadeiphia. This volume 


contains a compiete system of letter-writing. with speci- 


mens on a subjects of general importance a treatise 
on the language and sentiment of flowers. with a floral 
dictionary; a treatise on dreams, with rules for their in- 
terpretation; and a system of domestic cookery We 


know not how more and more valuable information 


could be crowded into a volume of this size and price. 
It is got up very neatly, and forms an appropriate gift- 
book for all seasons. The treatise on dreams is pecu- 
liarly scientifie and interesting 

THE AMERICAN LADY'S AND GENTLEMAN'S 
MODERN LETTER-WRITER — Relative t Business, 
Duty, Love and Marriage. Henry F. Anners, Philadel- 
plhia. A portion of the volume mentioned above, with 


the addition of forms of letters tor tlemen on all sub- 


jects pertaining to the business or pleasures of life. It 
forms a very convenient manual for those who find such 


an aid necessary 
CHRISTMAS 


WREATH 


BLOSSOMS AND NEW YEAR'S 
FOR 1849. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadel- 


phia A harming litle ve ea i got up more 
hands than such Oks usu ire It contains 
six ¢ ravings by Sartain, ¢ numberiess tales by 
Ue rhomas, the ediuor r i gy is remarkab 

pretty. and our you ! s ca t but be pleased 
with Blossoms when they if t I ir tabies or i 


their stock s on Christmas 





THE TENANT OF WILDPELL HALL. By Acton 
Be author of * Wuthe Heiglits Harper & Bro- 


thers, New York The author or authors of “Jane 
Eyre” and Vuthering Heighis” seem determined to 
keep up the mystery surrounding ther The present 
book partakes of the style and iaracter ot both the 
former ones, but is far beyond! atter every respect 
li is none of the terrible and 1 ‘ ral, winle it pos- 
sesses e rare attractuiv ss « € est por ms oO! 
“Jane Eyr Those who attributed this book to Har- 


riet Martineau will doubtless vow recant their opinion 


The style in which the Harpers are publish these 
works is exceedingly pretty, an e size and shape con- 
ve tand portable This book will be read, of course. 





ind akiston have it 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. Part VI 
Harper & Brothers, New York We are indebted t 


Lindsay & Blakiston also for this number of the “ Ara- 





bian Nights,” which, we suppose, completes the first 
volume. It is the handsomest edition ever published 
THE ERRORS OF MODERN INFIDELITY Ii- 
LUSTRATED AND REFUTED. By S. M.Schmucker, 
A.M. Grigg, Elliot & Co This book is 


destined to take a high stand, by reason of its sound, 


> 
Philadelphia 


solid reasoning and incontrovertible argument. The 
author pursues a novel and somewhat startling course— 
one that catches the atiention of the reader, and holds 
bis mind with a firm grasp to the conclusion Dr. 
Sprague—good authority in such matiers—says that no 
better book has ever been written on the subject. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Complete in one volume—iliustrated. Grigg, Elliot & 





Co , Philadelphia. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF COWPER 
THOMSON 
Same publishers 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF CRABBE, HEBER 
AND POLLOK 
Same publishers. . 


AND 


Complete in oue volume — illustrated. 


Complete in one volume—illustrated. 








EDITORS’ 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MILTON, YOUNG, 
GRAY, BEATTIE AND COLLINS. Complete in one 
volume istraied. Same publishers 

These are, in all respects, the most beautiful and con- 
venient of the numberiess editions of these standard au- 


rs rhe publishers seem to have brought them to 


periecuon as regards arrangement, typographical exe- 


cution, binding, &« lhe iilustrations are appropriate, 
and add interest to the books themselves rhe churac- 
r ol the writings Of these authors is so well Known 


and appreciated, that it is useless to say more concern- 
ing them They are books that should be in every li- 

ary and every family Aside trom their intrinsic 
value, the very beautiful style of this edition renders 
1em the most acceptable gift-books for all seasons, and 
particularly for the holidays. Our friends will do well 
to be particular in insisung on having Grigg, Elliot & 
Co.'s edition. 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. Zieber & Co. have 


sent us the twenty-third and twenty-fourth numbers of 


this really valuable serial, which are fully as interesting 
as their predecessors. We trust that all our friends are 
amiuar wyih it. 

MEMOIR OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE 
SECOND, FROM HIS ACCESSION TO THE DEATH 
OF QUEFN CAROLINE. By John, Lord Hervey 
Edited, from the original manuscript at Ick worth, by the 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, LL. D,F.R.S. In two 

umes. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. An interest- 

¢ Look on an interesting and important period of Eng- 
sh nistory The American pub ic Cannot be too grate- 
the enterprising publishers for giving them repub- 
itions of such works. This is probably the best his- 
tory of that age ever written, and wil be pecuiarly ac- 
eptable to a certain class of literary and political men 

THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA, WITH THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION 
FOR ONE MONTH. By James Henry Carleton, Cap- 
tain in the First Regiment of Dragoons. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York. A beautiful book of 238 pages, with 

wo well executed maps illustrative of the field of battle 


and the surrounding country. This book will have a 





sale. No man was better calculated to write the 


ot 


history of that splendid battle than Captain Carleton, 
who was a gallant actor init, and whose facilities for 
observation were carefully used. The style is very 
beautiful, and the whole description so simple and dis- 
tinct that one can almost see the scenes depicted. We 
predict a popularity for the gallant captain’s book equal 


oO its deserts, and he can ask no more. We are in- 





debted to Lindsay & Blakiston for it 

MY SON'S BOOK. OR YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE TO 
1ONOR AND HAPPINESS. Henry F. Anners, Phila- 
delphia. A rare little book, full of sound reasoning and 
good advice—one that, with the Bible, might be put by 

ery father inte the hands of his son, as he goes out 
into the world, with the feeling that if he follows their 
precepts all will be well with him. The publisher is 
entitled to great credit for keeping this book in existence. 

FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING—a Chrisunas, New Year 
and Birth-day Present, for 1549. Phillips & Sampson, 
Bosion. We welcome the re-appearance of this stand- 
ard annual, which has lost nothing in its literary cha- 
racter or persona! appearance, but, on the coutrary, 
sees to improve with every new emission It contains 
nine beautiful mezzotint engravings, in Sartain’s best 
style, and numerous articles, in prose and verse. by the 
best English writers. We notice also contributions by 
some of our own correspondents. 

VANITY FAIR. A Novel without a Hero. By Wm. 
Makepeace Thackeray. With illustrations by the au- 
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thor. Harper & Brothers, New York. We have re- 
ceived from Lindsay & Blakiston the first part of this 
long-announced work, which will be completed with 
auother number. It consists of Pen and Pencil sketches 
of English society, both in Thackeray’s best style. The 
illustrations are very good, and the interest of the book 
is well sustained. If the au:hor has managed to write a 
book without a hero, he has heroines enough for twenty 
noveis Altogether, it is one of the most readable books 
of the season 

GOWRIE; OR, THE KING’S PLOT By G. P. R 
James, Esq. Harper & Brothers, New York. Lindsay 
& Blakiston have sent us another of James last novels 
The plot is Jaid in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and, if we are not mistaken, the book is one of the 
author’s best efforts. It must be read, of course, by the 
readers of James, who are numerous enough to dispose 
of a large edition 

DONNA FLORIDA. A Tale. 

GROUPED THOUGHTS AND SCATTERED FAN- 
CIES. A Series of Sonnets. 

AREYTOS; OR, SONGS OF THE SOUTH 

We are indebted to the accomplished author, W. Gil- 
more Simms, Esq., for copies of these little volumes 
whose perusal has given us much pleasure. They were 
published respectively in 1843, 1845 and 1847, and may 
doubtless be had of our booksellers. Mr. Simms is not 
so well known as a poet as he is as a novelist and his- 
torian. Why this is we cannot conceive, for his poetry 
oftentimes is of the highest grade, and it never sinks be 
low me Liox rity, which i8 more than we can say for 
many professed American poets. The songs in the third 


volume are ail very pretty, and some of them very beau- 





tiful. Our readers may expect to see some of them 
wedded to appropriate music in our future numbers 
EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS 
We have received from the publishers. Messrs. Greely 
& McElrath, of New York, the eighth part of this inva- 
luable work, which completes the volume. Every me- 


chanic and engineer ought to possess it. 





Our readers will soon be gratified with another chap- 


ter of * Heart Histories,” by Grace Greenwood. 





So good a work at so low a price as the Lady’s Book 
would, we suppose, induce our subscribers to remit us 
at once, without subjecting us to the expense of sending 
agents to collect from them, and the mortification ot 
having to Gan so repeatedly. It is not much trouble to 
write a line and enclose the money, while it is a great 
trouble to us to make out some thousands of bills, and 
a great expense to send a collector to each, who, when 
he calls, may not find the subscriber at home, and if at 
home. perhaps not prepared at the momentto pay I 
our subscribers would only see that their small amounts 
collectively make a grand total to us, they would, we 
feel certain, remit. Will they please consider this asva 
persona! call, and send us that which gladdens the heart 
of a publisher? 





“Mrs. Washington Potts” and “Mr. Smith,” two 
stories by Miss Leslie, our own contributor, have been 
traveling about the newspapers without credit to the 
Lady’s Book. When we mention that the first cost us 
two hundred dollars, and the other something less, they 
will see the propriety of rendering unto Godey credit 
They get them cheap enough ai that. 


The novel of “ Amelia.” by Miss Leslie, will soon be 
ready in book form. Twenty-five cents sent to us, post- 
age paid, will command a copy of the best novel of the 


day. 
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FeL_tTwe.y’s Hor-Arr Furnaces anp Krrcuen RancGss. 
—As this is a matter that concerns the ladies, we have 
no hesitation in introducing the subject here. The pub- 
lisher of the “ Book” has two of the former and one of 
the latter in his house, and he can cheerfully add his 
praise to the hundreds of others in favor of Mr. Feltwell’s 
improvements. Mr. F. is an indefatigable man, never 
giving up a job until he satisfies the ladies of the family. 
Then think of it, our fair subscribers—you can have 
warm baths at any time of day you please, and plenty 
of them, too. Try him, ladies, and see what a gallant, 
obliging and efficient man is Feltwell. 





Twenty years ago it was common to trim straw bon- 
nets with artificial wheat and barley in ears, on which 
the following lines were written :— 


“ Who now of threatening famine dare complain, 
When every female forehead teems with grain? 
See how the wheat-sheaves nod amid the plumes! 
Our barns are now transferred to drawing-rooms; 
And husbands who indulge in active lives, 

To fill their granaries may thrash their wives.” 


Our four-plate number for August has satisfied our 
friends that we mean to give more embellishments 
than any of our cotemporaries, and TWENTY-FOUR EXTRA 
paGes of reading matter in this number, will, we pre- 
sume, satisfy them that in the more solid portion of the 
Lady’s Book we also mean to go ahead. 

We beg leave to call the attention of everybody to 
“Can't Afford It” in this number. 





Errata.—lIn the article on the Fine Arts in our last 
number, the name “ Mr. A. Dumess, Jr.,” should have 
been printed Wa. H. Furness, Jz., and that of “ Pran- 
gunitte,” FRaANGUNITTE. 

“Nep Buytitne’s Own.” A paper with this title has 
been started in New York by the popular author of the 
“Miseries and Mysteries of New York.” It has only 
reached its fifth number, and eves. yow commands the 
largest circulation. The effort of Ne@-Buntiine is a phi- 
lanthropic one; he makes a dead stand against vice and 
immorality, and deadly are his blows. His name is a 
terror to evil-doers. At the same time that he ig engaged 
in this laudable enterprise, he furnishes a lively and 
witty paper. His own stories are graphic and truthful, 
and his paper, take it all in all, is as entertaining 2 sheet 
as great versatility and a commanding pen can make it. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE OF FASHIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 


1st figure.—Walking-dress of rich silk, the skirt nearly 
plain, relieved on the front breadth by bands termi- 
nating at the angles in newds of the same. Mantilla of 
black and green shot silk, trimmed with two flounces 
of Brussels lace; the fronts square, and finished with 
a narrower lace of the same patiern, faced on plainly, 
and extending around the throat. Bonnet of straw- 
colored silk, tied under the chin with ribbon strings, 
neuds of the same ribbon in the inside of the brim, bou- 
quet of open lilies and leaves at the left side. 

2d Agure —Walking-dress of thick silk, fawn-colored 
ground, with a broad green stripe and figure in satin. 
A sacque mantelette, of fawn-colored silk, finished with 
double bands of therry v“ivet and one row of fringe. 
Bonnet of pale, rose-colored silk. A round crown 
draped by a demi-veil, plaited, and suffered to fall care- 
lessly in full folds; no cape. A fal! of rich lace depends 








GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


from the brim, which is filled by a tulle cap, and knots 
of rose-cdlored ribbon; strings, of broad Jute-string rib- 
bon, tied closely. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON THE PHILADELPHIA FASH- 
IONS FOR OCTOBER. 

This is the commencement of that season in the year 
when brilliant, even gaudy hues are allowable in the 
dress of alady. The autumn woods lead the style for 
once, instead of Parisian milliners; and in crowded 
cities, where the change of Nature’s appareliitg is not 
constantly before us, our belles throng the sidewalks 
robed in hues stolen from the drapery of the forest trees. 

The soft, mellow October, enjoyed in this. climate, par- 
ticularly in our own fair city, admits of a much greater 
variety of style and material than can be found further 
north. While the Boston belle is shivering in her heavy 
cashmere, and wondering what style of furs will be 
worn, Chestnut street flutters with soft muslin drapery, 
and its pavement soils the purity of the linen robes, still 
worn by those who consult comfort before fashion. But 
those who make it a point to be first in fashion, first in 
style, that they may thus be /jirst in the hearts of their 
countrymen, have robbed the counters of Lewy, Stewart 
and Beck, of the soft woolen fabrics and gay silks that 
of late made them rivals of those same forest trees, in 
variety and brilliancy of coloring. 

First come the brocaded silks, the heaviest worn since 
Their richly 
embroidered figures, stripes and checks, make them 
most suitable for a carriage dress, and the richness of 
the fabric dispenses with any other trimming than folds 
Nothing is in worse taste than 


the recollection of boarding-schoo! girls 


or bands of the same. 
to load a heavy silk with fringes, buttons, gimps, ete. 
Crape cashmeres @re a very elegant material for street 
They fall gracefully, and come in plain colors 
Suk cashmeres are in cheque 


dresses 
with a broad satin stripe. 
patterns, of brilliant colors, crimson predominating. 
Saxony cloths are also quite a new material, a fine 
crinkled figure on a plain ground, with a broad satin 
stripe; they are particularly neat and lady-like. Mous- 
selines de laine are of exquisitely fine, soft wool, with 
plain grounds and a small regular figure. Plain cash- 
meres, and above all, French merinos, are again quite 
the rage, trimmed with bands and knots of therry velvet, 
the same color as the dress. 

The fashionable hues are in decided opposition to each 
other—on the one side, grays and fawns of every shade, 
and on the other, deep crimsons and glaring yellows 
strike the eye. French chintzes—the old crimson 
grounds, with bright yellow and green figures— ate 
once more revived, with palm patterns, such as our 
mothers wore in the days of their belledom. They are 
trimmed mostly with white linen buttons and braid. 

Boddices have nearly disappeared, retreating before 
the reign of belts and buckles, now fairly established. 
A silver or pearl buckle is preferable, as it will har- 
monize with almost any style of dress: some very ele- 
gant ones in enamel and set with brilliants, have been 
seen. Sashes are still in request for small evening par- 
ties; sleeves are tied with the same style of ribbon as 
that used for the sash. 

The fall ribbons are all broad and rich, mostly with a 
plain ground, and figure in some bright contrasting 
color. Bonnets have still the round crown worn in the 
summer; the brim is bent close to the face, and tied under 
the chin with broad strings. An attempt has been made 
to revive the long face wreath for the inside of the brim, 
but caps of tulle or knots of ribbon are still preferred. 
There has been little change in the style of coiffure the 
past month. November will probably bring something 
decided. 
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